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The Courting of Dinah Shadd, and Other Sto- 
ries. By Rupyarp KipLinc. With a Biograph- 
ical and Critical Sketch by ANDREW Lanc. With 
Portrait. 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 

No writer since Dickens in England, or since Mr. Bret Harte 
in America, has promised so much... . He has found a field 
but little explored, and only familiar to American readers in 
Thackeray and Crawford, who have looked at it 
through other spectacles and from other points of view. He 
has been very fortunate in his experiences, he has made the 
most of what he has seen and heard, and he has an unusual gift 
of expression. . . . Mr. Kipling’s short stories are unexcelled.— 
LAURENCE HuTTon, in Literary Notes. 


At an Old Chateau. A Novel. By Karnarine 


S. Macquorp, Author of “At the Red Glove,” &c. 
8vo, Paper, 35 cents. 
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The stay-at-home traveller who sees foreign lands, and the 


distant parts of his own land, only through the eyes of the 


makers of books, rarely sees such variety and diversities of land- 
Mrs. 
Katharine S. Macquoid is an English writer of fiction who pict- 


scape and of character as are here brought to his vision 


ures the scenes and the peoples of certain countries of the 

continent of Europe with no little skill and with considerable 

charm.” 

The Entailed Hat; Or, Patty Cannon’s Times. 
A Romance. By GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND 
(“Gath”). 16mo, Paper, 50 cents. (Also Cloth, 
$1 50.) 

The story moves rapidly, and the unflagging interest of the 
reader is maintained almost to the end. It entitles Mr. ‘Towns- 
end to a hig: place in the ranks of American novelists, and it 
would not be surprising if the ‘‘ Entailed Hat” held a perma 
nent place in American literature. We know of no story in 
which the details of American life have been so skilfully used, 





except in the nevels of Hawthorne and Bayard Taylor.—PAida- 
delphia Press. 

Ce" The works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be 
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MODERN TEACHING. 
THE new generation may not in any way exceed 
those that have gone before, but it sometimes 
seems as if it ought to do so, if it were only by rea- 
son of what is expected of it, every need in all the 
grades of life answering its own end in the creation 
of an organ to satisfy it. 

Certainly few of the past generations had any such 
teaching as that which is given to this one, not uni- 
versally, to be sure, but every here and there, in a way 
calculated to call the growth of the child upward and 
into a clear spirituality, as the sun calls up the grass 
from the sod, the spray of white hyacinth from the 
bulb. 

In times that have but recently vanished it would 
have been an unusual condescension for a teacher to 
make any especial personal exertion to attract’ the 
child toward learning; the learning was there to be 
acquired, the teacher to judge if it had been acquired ; 
if the child did not want to learn, he was to be com 
pelled; if he couldn't learn, he was a dunce. Of 
course there were always sporadic cases where the 
teacher had some especial gift, some affinity with 
youth, some art of presenting the attractile points, 
and of entering the gate of learning with the child, 
and leading him up as if by the mere force of compan 
ionship. But nowadays the teacher doing any good 
work is never seen who does not have that enthusiasm 
which kindles the child’s enthusiasm, who does not 
with quick penetration see the side of the subject that 
will invite the child’s thought, with quick imagina- 
tion lift him to the best there is in it; and this ca- 
pacity to attract a child's attention, excite his interest, 
and fire his determination has become an art that the 
teacher studies as well as a gift that the teacher de- 
velops. 

This study of teaching as an art has not been better 
illustrated than in the recent instance of a Sunday- 
school in an unruly section of a great city, where the 
teachers had taught by the old routine of reading and 
recitation, without resorting to any special means of 
interesting the children, which probably they would 
have considered clap-trap, and where they not only 
failed to excite interest or even attention, but where 
they found it impossible to maintain discipline, to 
command silence or create reverence, to make tlhem- 
selves heard, to do any good whatever in the old 
methods. In despair they resorted to.a young wo- 
man for help, a teaclier in a secular school in a trou- 
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blesome portion of the town, who had become known 
for her good work. She agreed to help them if they 
would let her do so in her own way, the teachers 
withdrawing, and letting her have the school in her 
own hands completely. As they did so, she went 
with an assistant into the chapel where the children 
were assembled. Pandemonium reigned in the place, 
with confusion worse confounded; the children were 
talking, laughing, wrestling, amusing themselves—in 
all, a seething caldron of noise and disturbance. The 
teacher mounted the platform quietly, and, in the 
habitual disregard of teachers there, almost unob- 
served. Instead of calling the school to order, which 
would have been an entirely impossible and useless 
proceeding, as no one could have heard her and no 
one would have obeyed her, she opened a box she had 
prought, took out of ita large white dove, and go- 
ing to the front of the platform she held it aloft in 
her extended arms, but did not say a word. At the 
same time her assistant took from another box a long 
stalk of white lilies, and held it up beside her. Fora 
moment or two the uproar continued; then one child 
chanced to catch a glimpse of the singular sight, and 
called to another, and that one to another; those that 
faced the platform stopped stone- still; the others 
turned to see what was the matter; in three minutes 
there was not a whisper, one could have heard a pin 
drop, and then the new teacher told the children the 
story of Christ's baptism; and although it is some 
time since, there has never been a moment’s disturb- 
ance in that rude school again. 

The same methods as those used by this teacher, that 
is to say, in their general principle, have been having 
telling results in day-schools of late. In this case, the 
teacher had studied the intelligences and tempera- 
ments and habits of children so thoroughly that she 
knew at once how to captivate their interest and 
bring them into subjection; and although she herself 
may have had some peculiar gift of fine organization 
or imagination, she only used the modern system, ap- 
plying to the use of the Sunday-school the object-les- 
son which had proved sovaluable in the secular school. 

3y these methods everything studied becomes a liv- 
ing and, as it were, visible reality to the student, and 
the stimulation of the imagination fixes the know- 
ledge, increases the capability of receiving and adapt 
ing, and in so doing enlarges the possibility of future 
knowledge in the race. No one thing in this world 
can go forward without taking another along with it, 
till all things are working together. There have 
been, then, tremendous strides forward in this century, 
many of which must be considered the result of the 
work of the century that went before it. There 
ought, therefore, to be some wondrous advance in the 
twentieth century, as a result of the application of 
thought to the work of the nineteenth. 


THE ORDER OF THE BATH. 
\URIOUSLY enough the many warm springs 
( / throughout the country are always well patron- 
ized, yet not one person in ten is at all conscious of 
the healing to be found at the rim of the home hot- 
water faucet. Half the nervous troubles that wo- 
men suffer from can be relieved without the drugs to 
which so many of them fly; and did they only know 
or realize that fact, there would be fewer tragic tales 
of homes wrecked and lives degraded by habits ac- 
quired through constant resort to the chemist’s for 
ease from fatigue and sleeplessness, 

If she who when morning comes feels her head 
heavy and her eyes burn, her backbone a long streak 
of hot pain, and all existence a wretched, despairing 
burden, would get intoa hot bath instead of resorting 
to bromides, or tonics of which alcohol forms the main 
ingredient, she would experience a relief as entire and 
certain as anything the doctors could prescribe, and 
take the remedy with no fear of the inevitable reac- 
tion from the drug’s potency. The bath should be 
hot, and not merely warm, and should bring the blood 
pinkly to the skin’s surface. A tepid bath is of no 
value in such cases, for the pores are to be opened 
thoroughly, the blood hastened in its circulation, and 
the whole body warmed through and through, and 
this can only be done when the water is steaming, 
and is too hot to be entirely comfortable. It should 
be a full bath, high enough in the tub to submerge 
one very thoroughly, and there is no hurry to be per- 
mitted in the use of it. Sit, or rather lie, in the wa- 
ter with limbs relaxed until it loses the best part of 
its heat, and unless one is of very nervous and feeble 
temperament, it is well to stand up in the bath, and 
turning on the cold-water faucet, sponge one’s self 
off hastily before the thorough rubbing down with a 
Turkish towel that should complete the cure. This 
will be found wonderfully exhilarating, and restful 
of the tired nerves, and the cold sponging removes 
the danger of taking cold to which many are sensi- 
tive after a hot bath. After very great fatigue or 
nervous Strain, such as sitting up through the night 
with the sick, a day of great excitement or effort, or 
after an exhausting journey, this hot bath will be 
found a delicious experience; and there are few cases 
of insomnia—unless arising from some very unusual 
cause—that will not yield to the same remedy. 
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The ordinary nervous headache will be greatly re- 
lieved, and in many cases entirely cured, by removing 
the waist of one’s dress, knotting the hair high up on 
the head out of the way, and while leaning over a 
basin, placing a sponge soaked in water as hot as it 
can be borne on the back of the neck. Repeat this 
many times, also applying the sponge behind the ears, 
and the strained muscles and nerves that have-caused 
so much misery will be felt to relax and smooth them- 
selves out deliciously, and very frequently the pain 
promptly vanishes in consequence. Every woman 
knows the aching face and neck generally brought 
home from a hard day’s shopping, or from a long 
round of calls and afternoon teas. She regards with 
intense dissatisfaction the heavy lines drawn around 
her eyes and mouth by the long strain on the facial 
muscles, and when she must carry that worn counte- 
nance to some dinner party or evening’s amusement, 
it robs her of all the pleasure to be had in it. Cos- 
metics are not the cure, nor bromides or the many 
nerve sedatives to be had at the drug shop. Use the 
sponge and hot water again, bathing the face in wa- 
ter as hotas it can possibly be borne; apply the sponge 
over and over again to the temples, throat, and be- 
hind the ears—where most of the nerves and mus- 
cles of the head centre—and then bathe the face in 
water running cold from the faucet. Color and 
smoothness of outline come back to the face, an as- 
tonishing freshness and comfort is the vesult, and if 
a nap of ten minutes can follow, every trace of fa- 
tigue will vanish. The same remedy is invaluable 
for sunburn, and the worst case of this latter afflic- 
tion of sensitive skins will succumb to the hot-water 
treatment. The cold douche should not follow in 
this case; instead, a light application of vaseline or 
cold cream, which prevents peeling of the skin as the 
hot water prevented inflammation. Nothing so 
good for tired eyes has yet been discovered as bathing 
them in hot water, and neuralgia in nine cases out 
of ten will yield to applications of cloths wrung out 
in water in which the hand cannot be borne. 


EXERCISE FOR WOMEN. 
HORSEBACK RIDING. 
pages HUNT, the eccentric artist, had a habit of 


saying wise things unconsciously, in his vigorous, off 
hand way, to the pupils who came to his studio in Boston 
‘You want to learn to draw? Well, then—draw. Any- 
where, everywhere, with anything that comes to hand- 
brown paper, scrap of envelope, pen and ink, stick on the 
ground. Don't stand higgling over proper materials; the old 
masters made their own materials. Go ahead; do the best 
you can; draw something, paint something; then there's 
something to work on, something to show you your faults.” 

One is reminded of this sound, sensible advice many times 
in the undertakings of life, but its application comes with 
force frequently in the matter of horsemanship for men, and 
surely when the subject presents itself for women. The ques- 
tion of the proper mount, the tailor-made Melton habit, the 
stylish hat, the natty crop, seems to stand in its magnitude 
and perplexity an insuperable barrier between the would-be 
rider and the actual fact. The exhilaration and virtue of 
the exercise itself are too often forgotten with the elevation 
of minor details, and the indulgence of personal vanity and 
pride is more thought of—with pity be it said—than the de 
velopment of health and physique. ‘‘ My dear, it seems to me 
you have everything except the * habit’ of good riding,” said 
a quaint old dame to her granddaughter, who was displaying 
with great pride her London outfit as a horsewoman, and yet 
had but small courage with her horse, 

The Southern or Western girl, sweeping across the plains 
of her father’s ranch, or through the broad fields of a South 
ern plantation, would smile at the idea of being ‘‘ taught” to 
ride. She learned, doing. With some sort of a stuff skirt, 
long enough to hide the feet and ankles, a soft woollen hat like 
her brother's, she is put in the saddle, with the double charge 
to ‘‘stay on” and ‘* not be afraid.” And she does stay on, 
her father’s companion, following as he rides ‘* over the crop,” 
though the way lies over deep gullies and ditches where the 
cows and cattle clamber up the steep banks, or through the 
almost impenetrable canebrake, where one hand must press 
back the long, sharp, blade-like leaves from her face, or push 
aside the low-hanging vines of the muscadine, with its dark, 
purple clusters overhead. But she rides, she ‘stays on,” 
fearlessness is her first lesson. She is one with her horse. 
She learns to know his force and his power, but she is able 
to control it, and in time holds both him and herself well in 
hand. The limitations of the horsewoman in the city would 
be a revelation—the circle of the academy, riding to music 
under the gas-light; the class in prim and proper form under 
the eye of the master in Rotten Row or Central Park—yet 
all the same, in spite of these necessities of circumstances, 
she would whisper to her fashion-loving sister, ‘‘ The meth- 
ods are the same everywhere; think more of your horse and 
less of yourself, if you would be a true horsewoman; pleasure, 
abandon, and grace come only so.” 

The first requisite for the control of anything that is alive 
—person, horse, dog—is confidence in one’s own power 
and purpose; and the impress of affection, sympathy, and 
strength in the tone of the voice, the touch of the hand. 
This composite force is magnetism; its effect is subtle and 
inexplicable, but it is sure and rarely fails; it means com- 
mand and success. Some horses, like some people, are by 
nature vicious; they give no service to the world except un- 
der curb and whip, and control is assured only by greater 
physical strength, and even then there are moments of 
danger when one is off guard. A woman must keep clear 
of a vicious animal, but she need not fear a spirited one if 
she has the intelligence and nerve to educate herself and her 
horse together. The first lesson for the latter is that he shall 
become accustomed to the skirt. <A half-hour of training 
for a few days, with this hung over the saddle as in riding, 
soon settles his mind that there is no danger if his haunches 
are occasionally touched with the brush of the drapery. ‘The 
matter of gait is much with the rider or settled by fashion— 
the gallop, the canter, the trot, the pace. At the South, pa- 





cing, a kind of double or broken trot, is considered the best 
step for a lady’s horse. The fashionable ‘‘ London trot,” ex- 
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cept with Anglomaniacs, must be acknowledged to be un- 
graceful iu ae rise and upward impulse it requires to break 
the force of the change of gait, but in no other way can the 
jar be avoided save by resting the weight on the stirrup foot. 
The grasp of the bridle with the left hand balances the body 
properly, and also leaves the sight hand free for the crop and 
extra service. A good horsewoman will watch against the 
little ** picky ” habits which are almost unconscious, and yet 
destroy the repose and quietness which compose steadiness 
and grace. The nervous, *‘ jerky” way of pulling the reins 
and tightening the bit even on a smooth, straight stretch; the 
continuous touch of the crop, or ‘‘ whipping up,” which 
means nothing but irritation and fretment to a horse, no 
increase of speed, nor change of gait—these are small faults, 
but still faults. The legend of the centaurs in the old Greek 
days teaches a lesson. Those who came back from Asia, 
where for the first time they saw at a distance men on horse 
back—horses were long unknown in Greece—brought the 
story of a new and wonderful race, half man, half beast; the 
two were one to their excited imagination. 

So it should and may be in the temporary partnership. 
The horse and rider, be it man or woman, should know each 
other, should be united in sympathy and trust; the one will- 
ing to carry the weight and burden, confident of the kind- 
ness, gentleness, and firmness of the guiding hand; the other, 
careful, cousiderate, soothing, and inspiring. With this 
foundation, the firm seat, erect carriage, calmuess, and self- 
possession soon come. Treat the horse as you would a 
child. If he is easily frightened and shies at trifles, soothe 
aud encourage him; if he is lazy, be sure he is not under the 
weather before the spur is put. Let the whip be the last re- 
source. It is only a vicious or an unbroken horse that should 
ever require the full force of the lash. The horsewoman’s 
care can hardly with fairness stop with herself and her own 
outtit. She will know what her horse needs in the way of 
food and grooming to keep him in good condition; will see 
that his blankets are in order, and protect him from cold and 
chill and those ills that beset his path as they do hers. She 
will be choice in the purchase of his outfit: will learn that 
the Irish pig-skin saddle, padded with kersey, is the best and 
cheapest 1u the loue-run; that under this, to protect it from 
soil, there is now provided a shield of leather perforated, 
which absorbs the moisture from the woollen or felt saddle- 
cloth beneath. She will have, too, for her longer excursions, 
the padded girth to take the place of the usual band which 
holds the saddle. Then the effect of each style of bit and 
curb is necessary knowledge, if she would hold the reins 
gently yet with mercy. 

A few years ago, on a quiet roadway among the Green 
Mountains, a young girl from a large Western city was driv- 
ing with her mother and a litte child in an open wagon. 
The horse was young and spirited, and though it seemed 
hazardous, the girl evidently bad him in hand. Ata turn 
of the road, however, he suddenly shied and jumped, and a 
moment later had fallen under the shafts. Without an in 
stant’s hesitation the reins were thrown aside, and the girl 
Was at the horse’s head, holding him firmly and soothing him 
With one hand, while her mother signalled to some men in a 
hay field. 

**How did your daughter have such presence of mind?’ 
I asked the mother, later. ‘‘Has she known much 
horses? 

‘We spent a winter two years ago, When she was only 
twelve, in California, at Santa Barbara,” was the reply. 
** May was not strong, and a pony was given her, on condi 
tion that she should take absolute care of it herself. We 
thought it would interest her and keep her active. She ac 
cepted the gift with the terms imposed, and every morning 
in a dark biue flannel dressing-gown, kept for that sole ser 
vice, belore taking lier bath, she slipped down the back 
stairs to Bambino’s stable—it was placed at the side of the 
wood-shed, near the house—a morning greeting Was 
exchanged, a fresh breakfast put in the rack, and while 
the pony munched away, every touch of dust was whisked 
out of Bambino’s brown coat, and it was polished until it 
shone like a mirror. ‘The stall itself Lad a new carpet of 
fresh straw daily, and a canopy of overhanging grasses. Af- 
ter breakfast came the reward, the grand sweep of the two 
along the hard beach. ‘The child went to the coast wan and 
spiritless; she came back strong and robust. She owes her 
life, and much besides in the way of character, to that little 
California pony.” 

But with all the pleasure, the pride, and delight, comes at 
last the practical and important question—should women 
ride horseback at all? Is it an exercise too severe for the 
natural build of woman’ A prominent physician put him 
self on record with one of his patients by the bold assertion 
that ‘“‘any woman who rode horseback needed a strait 
jacket.” The next one, equally as worthy of confidence, 
advised her ** to take an hour on horseback, moderately, each 
morning.” So it stands, and like all other such questions 
of exercise and physique, needs special consideration for 
each individual, to be decided according to their peculiar 
condition, strength, or weakness. A fashionable ladies’ tailor 
in London insists that the habits which he makes shall be 
titted and worn with a bodice waist, corded and boned, but 
without steels, which he declares to be the cause, if injury 
there should be, by the compression of the muscles ot the 
body, throwing undue strain upon the organs within. ‘Take 
the steels away, give the body support with freedom, and in 
the sway and balance of movement every muscle is gently 
exercised and strengthened. This, with the volumes of pure 
and fresh air, makes the Climax of value to the horsewoman, 
A man has his horse, his dog, his gun, his boat—all those 
things which give decision, firmness, and poise to character. 
Let a» woman have her horse, if she can, waiting before or 
after the hours of needle-work or study or house-keeping to 
give her freedom from staidness or morbid thought, to 
bring exhilaration and new life, and companionship with the 
green fields of spring, autumn roadways overarched with 
crimson-tipped maples, and the glistening snow sweeps of 
winter. It will take the lines from her face, will place her 
clear-eyed and erect, and in a line with life, from twelve to 
sixty. EMMA Morrerr Tyna. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS 


WEDDING 


THITE satin studded with pearls is an ideal gown for a 
W bride, and should be sewn with pearls as was Dorothy 
Tennant’s wedding gown. The less lustrous peau de svie 
and soft thick repped silks also make effective gowns when 
trimmed with ‘* tamily lace,” or with the becoming ruches 
of white ostrich tips about the neck and wrists. Simpler 


DRESSES. 


trimmings for very young brides are thick ruches of four 
frills of white silk muslin gathered very full and edged with 
‘* purling,” or a stripe of silver, or else scalloped with silver, 
Rich passementeries of silver and pearls come in festooned 
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rows with a fleur-de-lis at each point holding white ostrich 
tips for trimming wedding gowns. 

Brocaded satins with large snowy blossoms or with branch- 
ing desigus outlined with silver-like embroidery are chosen 
for the princesse trains of the richest bridal dresses in prepa- 
ration for autumn weddings. The front of the gown is of 
plain satin, the sleeves of brocade, and a festooned flounce 
of lace crosses the foot of the skirt. Very sumptuous gowns 
of silver brocade are made up in what is really a trained red- 
ingote opening straight and quite narrowly down the front 
on an under-dress of lace or of mousseline de soie wrought 
with silk and silver threads. 

A corselet waist of satin, filled in at the neck and shoul 
ders with mousseline de soie or with lace, is a favorite 
bodice for youthful wedding gowns. The sleeves are of 
the silk muslin or lace, made high and full at the top, but 
close below and very long. The skirt is extremely plain in 
front, with the fulness of its long train held in a fan-pleating 
in the middle of the back. ‘The corselet is long enough to 
extend over the edge of the skirt, and is fastened invisibly 
on the sides. Trains are very full, containing four or five 
breadths, but are pleated to great slenderness, and are edged 
with thick cords of satin or of passementerie, and sometimes 
with the ruche that trims the front. When the front of the 
gown is made in princesse breadths there are no darts, the 
satin being drawn across to the left side and hooked there. 
A charming dress of white bengaline has the front draped 
with mousseline de soie caught up with Louis Seize bows 
of white satin ribbon studded with pearls. Similar bows 
form epaulettes and fasten the draped bodice. 

Orange blossoms are arranged in a chatelaine branch for 
the front of wedding gowns and in shoulder-knots. Gar 
lands of blossoms form a heading for a flounce at the foot 
or extend down the left side. Festooned flounces are held 
by small bunches of orange flowers. A half-wreath or else 
two slight vines of orange buds cross the head to hold the 
veil. Tulle veils are more becoming than those of the cost- 
liest lace, and are almost as long as the train. Undressed 
white kid gloves without ornament are worn shorter than 
formerly, as they need only meet the sleeves, which are now 
quite long. The bride’s slippers are made of the fabric of 
her dress, decorated with a bit of the lace or the pearls of its 
trimming. 


BRIDEMAIDS’ GOWNS 


Ladies’ cloth is the material used in Paris and London for 
gowns for bridemaids, white cloth in preference, then pale 
shadowy gray, turquoise, or pink. Feather ruches are the 
trimmings, and furs will be used later in the autumn. An 
innovation introduces black in the bridal party in bindings 
of Astrakhan fur on the neck, sleeves, and around the skirts 
of pink cloth gowns made for a pair of bridemaids. A 
quaint set of white cloth dresses has the bodice cut half-low 
and the sleeves very long. The bodice enfolds, lapping to 
the left, is trimmed around the neck with brown marabout 
feathers, and is wrought there and on the sleeves with gold 
thread in braiding design, The severely straight skirt is 
pointed in the back to lie three inches on the floor, and is 
bordered with marabout feathers. 

When the preference is for thin materials for bridemaids’ 
gowns there are effective dresses of pale yellow net, oddly 
ligured, and trimmed with turquoise velvet ribbon in bre- 
telles and panels, with Louis Seize bows holding bunches of 
wheat. This contrast of yellow with pale blue is in great 
favor, also yellow with lilac, and green with mauve. Most 
refined dresses will be made of white mousseline de soie 
starred with silver, and of the palest gray mousseline, with 
borders of clustered stee] nail-heads. The Russian jewelled 
passementeries of gold or silver cord, studded with mock 
precious stones, will form corselets, deep cuffs, and high col- 
lars on other gowns of silk muslin or of bengaline 


TROUSSEAU DRESSES 

When a bride is to be married in her travelling dress she 
chooses one of the pretty gray or brown pattern dresses of 
cashmere or cloth that come already braided or embroid- 
ered on the sleeves, bodice, and skirt, accompanied by a 
plate showing the design for making. Later in the season 
such gowns will have borders and bits of fur, either Astra- 
khan or beaver, added to their trimmings. Going away 
gowns intended especially for the journey, and afterward 
for morning walks, are of the rough dappled wools, Scotch 
tweeds, camel’s-hair, or Astrakhan-figured stuffs, made up 
in severe tailor fashion, with a straight habit skirt and pos- 
tilion bodice. A cloth jacket that may be worn with other 
dresses, and a toque or turban of dark felt and velvet, com 
plete the toilette. 

Velvet combined with wool or with silk, either brocaded 
or plain, will constitute the visiting gown, fashioned similar- 
ly to that illustrated on another page. The braided cloth or 
cashmere wedding gown will serve for a church dress, and 
there will be other simply made dresses of wool or of silk 
intended for the house that will be worn to church under 
a long cloak that entirely conceals them. 

If the bride desires a black silk dress, she chooses a ben 
galine or peau de soie or French faille, and keeps it all 
black, with trimmings of silk cord passementerie, shaped as 
a corselet or as a yoke with flaring collar, and either en 
tire sleeves of the passementerie, or else close deep cuffs, 
with full high silk sleeves above. Lf a color is introduced, 
it is turquoise or pale pink brocade, upon which the bodice 
opens in some quaint way, with a brocade panel inlaid down 
the middle of the skirt between large box-pleats of the silk. 
Black net trimmings, jetted with fine beads, studded with 
turquoises or with pink coral also trim black gowns. More 
youthful black silk dresses are made of the brocades that 
ure clouté, or dotted with satiny nails, and striped with satin, 
brightened with small bouquets of flowers woven in their 
natural gay colors. 

Velvet will be chosen for demi-trained reception dresses, 
in very dark colors, combined with brocades of light peau 
de soie ground, with the new outline designs in velvet, the 
color of the dress. Reddish violets, Ophelia, platinum-gray, 
and nut-brown shades are the plain velvets of these dresses, 
with a marked contrast of color in the light brocade. A 
Paris dress of black velvet has the front of the waist and the 
front breadth of the skirt of turquoise peau de soie, brocaded 
with black velvet in vermicelli design. The sleeves are of 
the velvet, full and high at the armholes, and gathered below 
the elbows to droop on tight sleeves of the blue brocade, 
trimmed around the wrists with a ruche of four gathered 
rufHes of pale blue silk muslin, edged with black ** purling.” 
A similar ruche is around the high, close collar, and across 
the foot of the skirt in front and on the sides 





AUTUMN AND WINTER WRAPS. 

Cloth jackets brought from London are cut longer than 
those of last year, but are of medium length in preference to 
the *‘ three-quarter” garments that are found to be unbecom- 
ing alike to short and tall figures. The new coats are double. 








breasted and straight in front, closely fitted in the back and 
of even length all around. ‘The coat sleeves are made larg: 
and high at the top, and there are flap pockets on the sides 

Worth and Pingat make smart dressy jackets of light 
colored cloths, beige, silvcr gray, or turquoise, much shorter 
than those made by English tailors. They are trimmed with 
lengthwise rows of coarse black braid an inch wide, and are 
bound or bordered with black fur, either the long-fleeced 
Astrakhan called caracal, or the closer curled Persian Jamb. 
High flaring collars and large sleeves are on these French 
The prevailing black ostrich feathers are on some 
jackets, and others have sleeves braided all over, or covered 
with passementerie. A Worth jacket of turquoise faced 
cloth has a trimming of silver braid set edgewise, followed 
in its design by fine jet beads, on a large-meshed black net 
The flaring collar is wired, the full high, 
and the front laps to the left side, where it is trimmed with 
the braided net. 

Most useful garments are 


coats 


sleeves are and 


long coats of brown homespun 


or of plaid Scotch cloths that cover the wearer from head 
to foot. They are fitted in the back, and have straight 
double-breasted fronts. The large turned-over collar and 


deep euffs are of velvet, not reaching to the edge of the 
cloth. Two rows of large smoked-pearl buttons are down 
the front, and the lining throughout is 
caded silk, 

Mantles and capes are longer, reaching below the waist 
and requiring an inside belt to hold the back in shape. The 
fronts are pointed in visite fashion, or else extend aimost to 
the foot, like a square-cornered mantilla hey are cut very 
high on the shoulders, and many have « padded roll there to 
keep them high, The flaring collar is also a part of such 
wraps. Cloth mantles in light Suéde or have 
darker brown velvet points to the waist in front and back, 
with the flaring collar of velvet edged with black ostrich 
curled loops, and longer plumes at the end of the pointed 
front. Some of Pingat’s new mantles are like visites, o1 
else sleeveless jackets with pointed front, and a round cape 
in front which covers the sides and arms. This is stylishly 
made of silver-gray cloth, with lengthwise rows of wide 
black braid, and bound with Astrakhan. Black plush and vel 


of changeable or bro 


beige coloi 


vet are also used for these long visites, and trimmed with 
silk embroidery done on the garment and bordered with 
black ostrich feathers, or the new chenille ruches, or else 
with fur. Colored brocades, the ground of gray or dark 


blue, nearly covered with black figures, are combined with 
black plush and velvet in large mantles, trimmed with orna 
ments of cord passementerie and feather bands 

Long cloaks for midwinter are luxurious 
of camel’s-bair, plush, or brocade, trimmed with passemen 
teries of silk cords and of metal shaped in great collars 
sleeves, yokes, and corselets, with borders of Astrakhan or 
other furs and of the inevitable ostrich feathers. Some of 
these are large pelisses, shirred at the back of the waist, and 
all have fulness added there for the skirt. The full sleeves 
are gathered at the wrists to match. <A succession of small 
ostrich tips lines the flaring collar and falls over the edge 
Matelassé silk cloaks are shown for elderly ladies. Round 
long cloaks are much more slender in effect than the Lrish 
peasant cloaks of last year and are of very rich fabrics, one 
Felix model being of chasseur blue camel's-hair with high 
collar of changeable velvet and a chenille trimming that has 
four changing shades in it Worth sends round cloaks of 
black faced-cloth, with fronts to be thrown back and display 
a fitted coat of black and turquoise brocade. Pingat makes 
the back fitted, the 
easy fronts falling open below the waist, the sleeves full, and 
the collar very high. <A collar of black passementerie and 
black ostrich bands are the trimmings 
lets and collars are on long black cloaks partly 
partly of brocade 

Thanks for information are due Messrs 
STABLE, & Co.; JAMES MCCREERY & Co 
and Enricu BRorTurERrs 


most wraps 


long pelisses of otter brown camel’s-hair 


Gold braid in corse 
of plush and 


ARNOLD, CoNn- 
Lorp & TAYLOR; 


PERSONAL. 

Tuav illustrious Chinese statesman late Marquis 
Tseng has received the highest posthumous honors which 
the Celestial Kingdom can bestow, in a formal decree of the 
Emperor that he ‘‘ forgives him all his sins and crimes com 
mitted during his life.” 

The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, familiarly 
known as the C, L. 8. C., organized in 1878 as a simple body, 
with 2 membership of 700, has multiplied itself into 17,000 
local circles spread over the face of the globe. These circles 
encourage home study of an excellent and thorough kind, 
Miss M. F. Landfear, who came as a delegate to the August 
Assembly at Chautauqua, is the Secretary for South Africa, 
with head-quarters at Wellington, Cape of Good Hope 
reports a very busy and prosperous membership of several 
hundred in that land, where common schools are not, and 
Webster's Dictionary is a rare volume. 

—When Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher went out as a bride to 
her husband's first parish in Lawrenceburg, Indiana, the 
young couple began house-keeping in a small domicile of two 
rooms over a stable, costing them forty dollars a year, and 
she sold some of her wedding fineries to help furnish this 
bare abode. One cold room of a barn-like building served 
as the church, and on Saturday afternoons it was Mrs. Beech 
ers part to sweep and dust it, and fill the lard-oil lamps, 
while the minister chopped the wood, cut the kindlings, and 
laid the fires. 

Not all society girls eat the bread of idleness. Miss Mil 
dred Conway, only daughter of that favorite writer Mon 
cure D. Conway, assists her father in his literary work, plays 
the piano like a professional performer, has so much dra 
matic ability as to have procured her good offers from the 
atrical managers, and is one of the most faithful and zealous 
workers in the successful ‘‘ College Settlement” in Riving 
ton Street, while, in addition to her gift of cleverness, het 
fairy godmother gave her a gypsy-like beauty and a charm 
ing voice. 

—Miss Elizabeth Peabody, of Boston, who first introduced 
the Froebel or Kindergarten system of instruction into this 
country, and who was the third of that remarkable trio of 
‘**Peabody girls,” one of whom married Horace Mann and 
the other Nathaniel Hawthorne, is still living, with mind 
yet clear and benevolence undiscouraged at the ripe age of 
eighty-nine. 

—Mrs. Mary Cleary Duncreux is not ouly President of the 
New York Screw Manufactory, but a practical working me 
chanic, who inspects all the output of her establishment, 
and who can turn out first-class cabinet screws, gun screws, 
watch screws, and machine screws. She has been in the 
business for seventeen years, and maintains, as the result of 
her own experience, that girls have quite as much ingenuity 
and manual dexterity as boys, and lack training only, and 
not capacity, to become as good mechanics. 


the 


She 
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AUTUMN TAILOR GOWNS. 


‘HE first tailor gowns of the autumn are 

of faced cloth or camel's-hair in the 
new otter brown, blue, black, and silver gra 
shades, with braided trimmings in pact on 
or, or with black, gilt, or silver braid. 

The gown shown first in the group is of 
navy blue cloth, trimmed with black braid 
in wide diagonal rows edged with narrow 
curled braid. The back of the gown is in 
redingote style, with the fulness folded in 
pleats in the middle seam. The front of the 
pointed bodice is a single bias piece without 
darts drawn smoothly over the lining (which 
opens down the middle), and hooked invis- 
ibly on the left shoulder and under the arm. 
The sleeves are easy coat shape. 

A polonaise gown on the second figure has 
the waist fastened down the middle, and is 
draped in cross folds from hip to hip. The 
back breadths fall in slight jabot folds. 
Black diagonal cloth braided with black and 
gold is very handsome made by this design. 

The pretty autumn jacket illustrated is 
short and close fitting, It is given a styl- 
ish long-waisted effect by cross seams be- 
low the waist line,and =~ 
is trimmed with braid 
set on the bodice in V 
shape in front and 
back. The fronts 
open over a narrow 
vest of white cloth, 
and a facing of this 
cloth is in the high 
turned-over collar. 
Dark = gray cloth 
trimmed with light sil- 
ver braid and silver 
buttons is very effect 
ive made by this mod- 
el, and can be worn 
with various gowns. 
The ostrich feather 
boa is of black and 
gray feathers com- 
bined. 

Last in the group is 
a gown of otter brown 
cloth braided with 
black and gold. The 
skirt is relieved of its 
plainness by a double 
row of diagonal braid 
ing separated by an in- 
laid pleat of the cloth. 
The pointed bodice is 
turned over in revers 
at the top, and opens 
over a vest closely 
buttoned with a high 
straight buttoned col 
lar. The sleeves are 
full and high at the 
top, close below. The 
round hat of brown 
felt is faced with vel- 
vet, and trimmed with 
ostrich tips. 

We are indebted for 
these models to the 
courtesy of the Messrs. 
Redfern. 














AUTUMN DRESSES. 
YOME pretty models 
for autumn gowns 

are given on page 728 
from designs furnish 
ed us by the courtesy 
of Messrs. James Mc 
Creery & Co. They il- 
lustrate the new wool- 
len fabrics, and are 
made in simple styles 
suitable for — street 
dresses, for travelling, 
and for morning wear. 

A gown entirely of 
striped wool has flee- 
cy bands of shaded 
brown and black on a 
light beige ground. A 
scarf drapery of black 
velvet trims the front 
of the corsage and 
forms a panier on the 
left hip, while the skirt 
itself is sufficiently 
draped on the right 
hip. The gown fastens invisibly on the 
left side. ‘The large felt hat is of beige- 
colored felt trimmed with black ostrich 
feathers. 

A graceful walking dress with Medicis 
cape for the first chilly weather is made of 
warm-looking camel’s-hair of dark chestnut 
brown with large fleecy spots of turquoise 
blue shades. The gown is of very simple 
shape, and has brown velvet sleeves. The 
cape is a deep flounce of the material lined 
with blue silk, gathered on a yoke of brown 
velvet. The flaring Medicis collar is edged 
with passementerie beads. 

A youthful-looking dress for travelling 
and for morning walks is of dark blue cam- 
el’s-hair with a narrow furry border of black 


illuminated with bright red and yellow 
threads. The round waist fastens invisibly 


on the left shoulder and side. The English 
skirt is made crosswise of the goods, giving 
the selvage border at the foot. The sleeves 
are easy coat shape. The wristbands and 
belt are made of the bordering. The Span- 
ish cape is a straight scarf with the border 
trimming, made with high shoulders and a 
slight Medicis collar. 
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VISITING COSTUMES. 
See illustrations on page 728. 


CHARMING costume for country-house 
visiting, the Casino, etc., is of écru fou- 
lard strewn with Pompadour bouquets, 
trimmed with plain écru foulard and lichen 
green peau de soie. The fowrreau robe cut 
en princesse has a corselet in front and back. 
The skirt is stylishly long in the back, and 
is trimmed at the foot of the front with écru 
foulard pleatings. The corselet is edged 
with green peau de soie ribbon, which de- 
scends on the left side to the foot of the 
skirt, where it forms three large points fall- 
ing on the pleating. The dress fastens on 
the left side, under the ribbon. The corse- 
let is similarly made in the back, with the 
addition of pleats that form the fulness of 
the skirt. The écru guimpe, posed in flat 
pleats at the top of the corsage, falls in nat- 
ural pleats under the corselet. The straight 
collar and the long bouffant sleeves are of 
green peau de soie, with a row of short gre- 
lots on the outer seams, 
A more autumnal combination is of light 
beige-colored camel's-hair with dark otter 






AUTUMN 


brown velvet. The camel’s-hair has a woven 
selvage of velvet, which is set in three stripes 
down the right side of the skirt. The left 
side of the skirt is quite plain, and passes 
under the long back breadths, which are of 
velvet edged with a pinked ruche of otter- 
colored faille. A long casaque of velvet 
fitted closely in the back is faced in front 
with cream-colored surah, and opens widely 
on a vest of the same surah, which fastens 
under a jabot of embroidered crape. The 
velvet belt fastens on the left side. The 
large revers collar is carried across the back, 
and is made of the camel's-hair trimmed with 
velvet. Full sleeves of camel’s-hair fall over 
clinging sleeves banded with velvet. Large 
pockets are of the striped border of the wool. 
Round hat of beige felt, faced with otter 
brown velvet, and trimmed with two clusters 
of ostrich feathers, one set in front, the oth- 
er at the back. Light Suéde gloves. Brown 
silk stockings, and patent-leather boots. 

A pretty gown for early autumn is of 
Ophelia surah—a pink lavender tint—with 
mousseline de soie of the same shade, trimmed 
with black embroidery on net. The front 
of the gown is princesse shape; at the back 
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the skirt is in full straight breadths joined 
to a slightly pointed bodice. A soft puff of 
mousseline de soie covers the front of the 
bodice, and is edged with black embroidery, 
which also trims the armholes and the Medicis 
collar. A band of the black embroidery 
descends from the hips to the foot of the 
scalloped front breadth. The long sleeves 
are high on the shoulders, and covered with 
a puff of the mousseline de soie trimmed 
down the outer arm, 


THE STORY OF THE GLOVE. 
BY JOEL BENTON, 

tig history of an ordinary article of wear 

seems hardly inspiring, but there is in 
the case of gloves something more than blank 
history. They were doubtless first worn for 
comfort and convenience, but they have been 
clustered about by so many ritual and sym- 
bolic meanings and purposes that their prac- 
tical apparent use may almost be lost sight 
of in treating them. What a glove is etymo- 


logically has not yet been definitely deter 
mined. 


An old lexicographer finds the root 
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of the word ‘‘in the Belgic gheloove—faith- 
fulness, because gloves were the testimony 
of faith.” As they were given by lovers, it 
has been suggested that the word is a con 
traction of ‘‘ gift love.” Then there are the 
Norse word glauf and the old English gol, 
the latter meaning the hand, which present 
their claims to fathering the word as well as 
many others. Among all appellations, how- 
ever, which are now used for the glove it- 
self, the German Handschuh, or shoe for the 
hand, is the most interesting. 

But the curious thing about gloves is that 
they were used for other purposes than mere- 
ly to shield the hand from the weather or 
from harm. They have had a variety of 
symbolic uses. The Teutonic knight who 
threw down the gauntlet in old times, ex- 
claimed, in the Platt dialect, ‘‘ Dat is min 
glove,” which was equivalent to saying, 
“This is my opinion, for which I am willing 
to be called to account.” There are many 
other uses to which gloves have been put 
which I will refer to presently. 

The antiquity of gloves, though remote, 
may not run coeval with that of the human 
hand. It is claimed, however, that distinct 
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evidences are given of their use by the cave- 


dwellers. Mr. S. W. Beck, whose researches 
upon gloves are very full and minute, notes 
the fact that where the drawing off of the 
shoe is referred to in the book of Ruth 
the word for ‘‘shoe” should be translated 
‘**glove.” The Hebrew scholars who make 
this contention say also that the shoe is nev- 
er make a token of faith, but is only associa 
ted “with acts of humility and obeisance.” 
So in Psalm eviii., where it is said, ‘‘ Over 
Edom will I cast out my shoe,” the word 
**shoe” should be *‘ glove.” For ‘‘ to throw 
a glove over Edom would accord with all 
precedent in conveying a challenge, or the 
utterance of a boastful promise of punish 
ment. To throw a shoe would have no war- 
like significance whatever.” 

Among the Israelites it is certain gloves 
were a sign simply of rank, or used for dis- 
play, as with all early peoples. Ancient 
paintings of a mural kind exhibit them on 
the hands of kings and persons high in au 
thority. For every-day wear and among the 
common people a more primitive device pre 
vailed for purposes of protection, since ‘* the 
sleeves of both sexes were long and ample 
and readily available 
for hand - coverings 
when defence against 
inclemency of the 
weather was needed. 
The cloak, too, when it 
was of liberal size and 
warmth, could be eas- 
ily made to cover the 
hands securely 

It is the opinion of 
Writer that the 
common wearing of 
gloves came about by 
their use among labor 


one 


ers, who employed 
them when at work 
mong thorns, A pas 


in Homer, at any 
rate, is quoted which 
relates to their service 
ableness for this pur- 
pose. In the Cyropa 
dia, Xenophon speaks 
deprecatingly of the re 
cently adopted luxury 
of the Persians of using 


gloves for show and 
style. ‘‘It is not suffi- 
cient for thei to clothe 
their heads and their 
bodies and their feet, 
but they have cover- 
ings made of hair for 
their hands and _fin- 


The mitten and 
glove are often referred 
to by ancient writers 
interchangeably ; but in 
the above reference, as 
the hands and fingers 
are separately mention- 
ed, the article spoken 
of must have been the 


gers.” 








glove as we now dis 
tinguish it 
A certain Roman 


writer thought it was a 
species of effeminacy 
to wear gloves; but his 
invectives against them 
had little effect. Among 
the epicures—or, one 
might better say, glut 
tons—of Rome, gloves 
were worn at the table. 


As the knife and fork 








were not then used, it 
being the custom to 
carve and handle the 
viands with the fingers, 
those who had _ their 
hands habited could 
hold the hottest meats 
without trouble, and 
were sure to get a lar- 
ger share than the per- 
sons who dined un- 


glove d: 
W hether the Romans 


introduced the glove 
into England is not 
established. It was 


found there, however, 

in Anglo-Saxon times, 
The poem of “ Beowulf,” a seventh-century 
romance, mentions the glove; and not much 
later gloves figure in the customs laws as a 
part of the duty paid by German merchants. 
Allowing ecclesiastics to wear gloves in 
church while the laity were to remove theirs 
was an old rule; white gloves were, in fact, 
put on the bishop at his ordination to sym 
bolize the purity of his office. A prayer in 
more than one of the old missals offered by 
ecclesiastics contains the petition ‘that I 
may be found with pure hands.” Among 
the church trappings of the Middle Ages 
highly ornamented gloves are enumerated. 
Gold, silver, and precious stones were em- 
ployed in making them, and there was also 
no lack of lavish decoration. Says Mr. Beck, 
from whose book upon gloves I quote: ‘In 
Butler's Legends of Saints a pair of gloves is 
believed to have testified to the self-denial of 
St. Gudula, who died in 712. When at her 
prayers bare-footed, a compassionate monk 
placed his gloves under her feet, but she re- 
jected the proffered comfort. When, to re- 
ward her voluntary sacrifice, the gloves were 
taken up, and remained supernaturally suv- 


pended in mid-air for the space of an hour 


sishop Gravesend and 49h contemporary 
Bishop Button, each of whom 
ve part of the fomtine nth cen 
tury, placed a somewhat different estimate 
upon their respective hand-coverings. The 
former's gloves, ‘‘ worked with gold and en 
amelled,” were valued at five pounds ($25) — 
which, considering the purchasing power of 
money in those days, Was a very heavy sum 
—while the latter's were worth only, in our 
currency, twenty cents. But the extrava 
gant tendenc y of apparel here noted in this 
article by those in churchly authority was 
finally checked by church law. Purple 
gloves covered with pearls and precious 
stones were among the insignia of royalty. 
To give the glove was a bestowal of power. 


ecclesiastic, 
died in the 


“The Earl of Flanders, by the delivery of 
a glove into the hand of the King (Philip 


the Fair), gave him possession of the good 
town of Flanders.” Blessing gloves at a 
monarch’s coronation was an Oriental cus 
tom. Ifaking or prince, brought to punish- 
ment or disaster, threw down his glove 
imong the people or before a tribunal, his 

jatives and retainers took it as a challenge 
“ either secure his rights or to avenge his 
wrongs. By the glove, in feudal times, 
kings bestowed both rights and favors, and 
gave authority to ambassadors 

The gloves of Queen Elizabeth, worn by 
her when she visited one of the English unt- 
versities in 1566, may be seen, if their ascrip- 
tion is true, in the Bodleian Library. These 
gloves are one foot and a half long, lined 
with silk, fringed with gold, and elaborately 
ornamented. They are made of ‘‘ very fine 
white leather A contemporary writer says 
~knowing that the Queen prided herself 
upon her hands—that at her various audi 
ences she ‘ pulled off her gloves more than 
a hundred times to display her hands, which 
indeed were very be autiful and ve ry white.” 
To the gloves of Mary Queen of Scots, Lady 
Jane Grey, Sir Walter Raleigh, and James I., 


some of which are still preserved, an cle 
gance and romance were attached 


White gloves denoted judicial purity. The 
judge received a gift of gloves at a maiden 
assize; that is, where no malefactor had been 
convicted. On one occasion where money 
was put inside of a pair of gloves when pre- 
sented by a lady to a judge the judge re- 
plied to the effect that as a New-Year's gift 
he would accept the gloves; ‘‘ but as for the 
lining, I utterly refuse it. 

In the sport of hawking, gloves played a 
uspicuous part. As an old couplet says, 
“For empty fistes, men used to say, 

Cannot the Hawke retaine.” 

In this exercise gloves were a needed pro- 
tection, as the hawk was carried on the hand. 
There was in Queen Elizabeth's time and 
before a fashion, brought from the Conti 
nent of perfuming gloves, and making them 


serve as the scent of sachets do of a later 
day. The essence holding the scent was 
mixed with oil and rubbed into the glove. 


Autolycus, in Shakespeare’s verse, tells of 


“Gloves as sweet as damask-roses.” 


The Spaniards took the lead in perfuming 
gloves, and the practice is referred to by 
Cervantes in one of his talks with Sancho 
Panza. Gloves for sleeping in, to keep the 
hands soft and white, were made of chicken- 
skin; and to this practice Evelyn, the quaint 
diarist, refers, as well as Chaucer. 

The father of Shakespeare, John Shake- 
speare, was originally, before he went into 
more important and profitable business, a 
glover, which enabled his son to speak of * 
glover’s paring-knife,” in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, with some understanding. A pair 
of Shakespeare’s own gloves—whether made 
by his father is not known—are still pre 
served in England. They are made of dura- 
ble leather, without much ornament. The 
stitching is in red and yellow, and a pattern 
and fringe run around the wrist. 

The opening of a fair was once signalized 
by elevating a glove upon a pole. The king 
gave his permission for holding the fair by 
sending a glove By these gloves,” was a 
form of swearing fidelity or to the truth. To 
be ‘hand and glove” was to be intimate and 
friendly. To bite the glove at one was a 
hostile sign. In the ‘‘ Lay of the Last Min- 
strel,” 





“Sterne Rutherford right little said, 
But bit bis glove, and shook his head.” 
Ben Jonson, Wyatt, Herrick, and Shake 
speare very often, among innumerable writ- 


ers, have touched upon the glove. It is Her- 
rick who Says: 
“ At draw-glove we'll play, 
And prithee, let's lay 
A wager, and let it be this: 
Who first to the summe 
Of twenty doth come 
Shal! have for his winning a kisse.” 


IN THE EARTHQUAKE REGION. 
BY JEAN FORSYTH. 


7 ae JIPPE was fishing. His brown eyes 
had a habit of glancing brightly around 
at things in general, but now a weather-beaten 
soft felt hat was pulled down over them to 
keep off the glare of the sun on the water. 
There was considerable space for his solar 
majesty to spread himself, the St. Lawrence 
at that point being twenty miles wide. Out- 
jined against the mist which obscured the 
hills beyond Bay St. Paul, Philippe might 
have seen the approaching steamer for the 
Saguenay had he looked up; but he did not. 
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The only sign of life about this short, slight- 
ly built figure in the faded navy-blue flannel 
shirt, red neck-scarf, and homespun trousers 
turned up at the feet, was a humming sound 
from beneath the broad hat. Occasionally 
it broke into words at the plaintive refrain: 





e 
** Mon Ame & Dieu,mon ame a Dieu,mon ceur a toi.” 


So absorbed was Philippe that he noticed 
not the groups of habitants sauntering down 
the wharf to greet the rapidly nearing steam- 
boat. Suddenly he was aroused by a voice 
decidedly not French: 

‘Good-morning, Mr. Clément.” 

He turned at once, and sprang up, his face 
aglow with surprise and something deeper; 
the waking was better than the dream. The 
speaker was as tall as himself, and perhaps 
a year or two older, a graceful girl in a well- 
fitting cotton gown, with a huge bunch of 
marguerites at the belt. Her hands were as 
brown as his own almost, but the sun had 
dealt more gently with the delicately tinted 
complexion, planting merely a few freckles 
on the shapely nose and on the white fore- 
head, over which hung a thick fringe of cop 
per-colored hair. Philippe had never seen 
such hair. Most of it was tucked snugly 
away in the crown of the coarse straw hat, 
but all that was visible burned and shone 
like molten metal 

am so glad you are here,” she said 
‘I want to fish till the boat comes, if you 
don’t mind baiting the hooks for me.” 


‘ Notatall, mees,” replied Philippe, run 
ning the three words into one. His brown 
face beamed into a smile, showing the fine 


teeth that looked all the whiter by contrast 
with the slender black mustache above them. 

‘ The boat is on time to-day, for a wonder, 
is it not?” remarked Miss Pettit, seating her- 
self on the edge of the wharf while Philippe’s 
small, nervous-looking hands fastened a wrig- 
gling worm on her hook. 

‘Yes, mees, you have not long to wait.” 

‘I am sorry for that; aren't you?” glan- 
cing up at him with the most guileless blue 
eyes in the world. 


‘I am, if you are,” answered the lad, fer- 
vently, looking much more than his limited 


English ailowed him to say. 

Meanwhile the other two summer visitors 
in this unfashionable resort were busy at the 
opposite side of the wharf. One of them, a 
stout, dark lady bordering on thirty, had 
planted herself on a box, and was working at 
a sketch of the sombre wooded mountains 
which rose to an unbroken wavy outline a 
mile or so back from the river. The other, 
a tall, fair, limp-looking girl in her teens, 
perched herself idly beside the artist. 

‘ Harriet,” she began, ‘‘ what would you 
say if Mr. Rawson were to arrive to-day?” 

‘IT say you are crazy about George Raw- 
son, Em,” was the brusque reply. ‘‘ Never 
a day do we come to the wharf but you be- 
gin speculating about him.” 

‘You know very well it is not on my own 
account,” continued Em, in an aggrieved 


tone. ‘‘ He was so deeply in love with Ma- 
bel up at Lachine last month that I was 
sure he’d follow her down here in his holi- 
days.’ 


‘Nonsense! Men are not so ardent as all 
that. One pretty face does as well as another 
to enjoy a sunset with, and as for Mabel, she 
is quite contented making a fool of that 
young notary over there.” 

I don’t think Mabel makes a fool of any 
one, unless it is of yourself, Harriet. You 
are far too fond of her. 1 don’t wonder she 
likes to talk to Mr. Clément, for he is a gen- 
tleman, in spite of the country clothes he 
wears down here.” 

‘He's a Laval student. 
something. “ 

‘So he does, I suppose; but one can never 
be | sure, he speaks such bad English.” 

‘Not half so bad as your French, Miss 
Em: but I dare say, Mabel finds it a relaxa- 
tion to bring her conversation down to his 
level, after her winter of dances with highly 
intellectual youths of British extraction. 

Em laughed. ‘‘ How dreadfully sarcastic 
we are! But here is the boat; come over and 
see who is on board.” 

‘What did I tell you?” whispered Em, tri- 
umphantly. ‘‘ There is Mr. Rawson down 
on the lower deck with a grip-sack in his 
hand. He’s coming ashore.” 

As Philippe watched the new-comer stride 
across the gang a noticed his tall, strong 
figure, curling fair hair, fresh complexion, 
gold-rimmed eye - glasses, light cane, and 
fawn-colored hat and overcoat, he became 
suddenly conscious of his own coatless and 
collarless condition. 

‘Yes, I've come to stay,” exclaimed Mr. 
Rawson, in reply to Mabel’s greeting. “ Here, 
young fellow "—turning to Philippe—“ carry 
this satchel up the wharf for me.” 

The Canadian stepped back, but Mabel’s 
native tact came to the rescue. 

‘*Mr. Rawson, let me introduce my friend 
Mr. Clément, hitherto our only escort in these 
regions. You will hardly know any of usin 
our roughing-it dresses. Harriet and Em 
are over there.” 

For some days young Clément fought shy 
of the English visitors. Every morning, 
taking his gun, he walked for miles, either 
along the shore toward Murray Bay, or back 
into the country behind the village, avoiding 
the wharf road. But he found himself con- 
stautly wondering, ‘‘ What is ma belie petite 


He ought to know 


doing now?” And he seemed to have for- 
gotten all the songs he used to sing on his 
solitary tramps except Mon dme a Dieu, 
mon ceur ad toi. At last he said to himself: 
“Tt is useless to stay away, when I think of 
her all the time. Perhaps it will cure me to 
see her with the other man.” 

So one warm summer afternoon he walked 
briskly down the main road from the village, 
and met the whole party coming up. Mr. 
Rawson was doing the agreeable to Harriet. 
Mabel and Em were in front, and Philippe’s 
jealous eye noted that instead of the rough 
flannel gowns they usually wore, they had on 
the dainty ginghams which had hitherto been 
reserved for the semi-weekly visits to the 
wharf on boat days. 

‘Ah, Mr. Clément!” 
we have missed you! 
this long, Jong time?” 

** Notatall, mees. I hunt a few days, but 
dere is notting to shoot but crows and quacks; 
so I come back.” 

‘ Please don’t go away again while we are 
here. We really cannot do without you. 
There are ever so many places we want you 
to take us to. Come with us now into the 


cried Mabel, ‘‘ how 
Where have you been 





Seignorie. We are going to show Mr. Raw- 
son the grounds.” 
Not unwillingly Philippe turned back 


with them, for pleasant it was to leave the 
hot, dusty road, and wander along the paths 
through the woods by the side of ma belle 
petite. The walks were broad enough for 
two, but not for three, and the considerate 
Em strayed off by herself, gathering clusters 
of the scarlet pigeon-berries, with which she 
adorned the hats of the other girls. 

But Mabel objected. ‘* The color is not 
becoming to me. Let me have your hat, Mr. 
Clément.” And wreathing the bright ber- 
ries around it, she had it on his head again 
almost before one could notice the blush on 
his forehead, where there was no tan-color 
to hide it. 

“I love this place; 
ment?” 

‘Yes, mees, I do; 
to you?” 

‘That is what I like about it. It is not 
too well kept. That rustic bridge looks as if 
it had grown there, these paths seem to wind 
of themselves to the best views, and one 
imagines there has never been any under- 
growl.” 

‘‘Me, also. I like one place dat has to be 
trimmed down a leetle, not one where t’ings 
have to be coaxed to grow.” 

‘Like acity park. But what has Mr. 
son found to laugh at?” 

The young gentleman in the tweed suit 
and hat was pointing with his cane to a 
hollow cut in a large tree, where was set a 
small white image of one of the saints, pro- 
tected from the weather by glass in front. 

‘Were you aware that you were in such 
a heathenish country? Do you suppose 
the Furies would descend on us if we were 
to smash the glass and throw his lordship 
into the river? Of all things in the world [ 
despise superstition.” 

‘So do I—some sorts,”’ replied Harriet, in 
her severest tone; but she as well as Mabel 
glanced at Philippe, who was eying the Mont 
realer in no sympathetic fashion, though he 
spoke quietly enough. 

‘Mr. Rawson will find more to amuse 
him at de leetle chapel up dere. - Will Mees 
Petite show him de way?” 

He gazed straight into her eyes, as he had 
never before dared to look, perchance to dis- 
cover some lurking scorn, but there was none 
—only pain that his feelings haa been hurt. 

I did not know that you were a devout 
Roman Catholic,” she said, gently. 

‘‘ Notatall, mees. Not many of our stu- 
dents are, but we respect what means much 
to other people.” 

They wandered on, drawn by that fascina- 
ting sound which was growing from a mur- 
mur into a roar. Prese ntly they came in 
sight of the brook, not a mild, limpid stream 
apologizing for existence, but a mad, turbu- 
lent, full-hearted body of water, plunging into 
paroxysms of foam, resting in black pools 
where the trout hide, careering gallantly over 
one huge bowlder in its path, splitting before 
another to unite with a roar, taking a leap of 
eight or ten feet to swirl round in an eddy 
belors making another plunge and still an- 
other far below. Voices were hushed listen- 
ing to that of the brook, expostulatory, de- 
fiant, soothing, and awakening by turns. 

Philippe had contrived to spring from 
stone to stone out into the middle of the 
torrent, and now he was sitting on a dry 
rock there with his feet hanging over the 
edge of the cataract, contentedly bouncing 
small stones from one fall to the next below, 
while the noise of the water made a running 
accompaniment to his pet song. 

‘I don’t see why I cannot go out where 
you are,” cried Mabel; but the noise of the 
fall drowned her voice. 

Mr. Rawson was sitting idly splashing the 
water with his cane, when Em shrieked, 

‘Oh, Mabel!” 

He looked up to see the blue gingham 
whirling like a leaf in the last eddy before 
taking a final plunge over the fall. He rush- 
ed to the spot over the green slippery rocks; 
but she was on the further side of the pool. 
‘*When she comes round here again I can 
easily draw her out with my stick,” he said 
to the terrified Em. But he did not get the 
chance. 

Philippe slid quickly off his big stone on 
to one over which the current was rushing, 


don't you, Mr. Cleé- 


but seems it not rough 


Raw- 
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took another step into the swirling pool, 
swam a stroke or two, seized the dress, which 
spread out like a balloon, and before Mabel 
was thoroughly soaked, he had her up on 
the dry bowlder in the centre. 

She caught her breath, ‘* What a narrow 


escape!” 
‘Notatall, mees. You want to come out 
here. Here you are.” 


“Mabel,” called Harriet from the bank, 
*“come away home this instaut and change 
your clothes.” 

‘You are wet, and I am wet, so we may 
just as well wade ashore ;” and Mabel turned 
to Philippe with a smile such as Mr. Rawson 
had not seen since his arrival. Hand in hand 
the two plunged in, keeping a safe distance 
from the eddy. Now up on a stone, now 
nearly to their waists in water till the land 
was reached. 

‘‘T should hope you have had enough of 
brook-exploring for a while,” said Mr. Raw- 
son to the damp heroine, as he walked beside 
her down the road. 

‘*No indeed. I haven't seen all the water- 
falls on this stream yet, not to speak of the 
others. All the brooks in this part of the 
country have to get over the ground between 
the mountains and the river in such a short 
space that they cannot help cataracting it.” 

‘But I suppose they’re all like that one 
we've seen ?” 

‘Not a bit. Some of them take straight 
leaps down ever so many feet, while others 
do the same distance in fussy little steps. 
Oh, you must see them.” 

‘Are the paths as good—” 

‘*Paths? There are none. Most of the 
Canadians don’t even know where the falls 
are, and will not believe us when we tell 
them. We have to make our own paths; 
and pretty rough scrambling it is too.” 

‘Hardly fit for ladies, I] fancy,” said Mr. 
Rawson, glancing anxiously at his own town- 
made garments. 

‘We dress accordingly. And then Mr. 
Clément is such a good guide; he knows all 
the short-cuts. ‘To-morrow he is going to 
pilot us up Blagoose Mountain.’ 

‘What a name! 

‘Yes; it isa habitant contraction of Black 
House, I believe.” 

‘And where in the world is it?” 

‘Back of the village somewhere. We 
drive to the foot, and it is easy climbing the 
rest of the way, so you would better come.” 

“Thanks awfully; L think IT will.” 

But he was not pleased next morning, when 
the time came for the long winding ascent of 
the mountain, to be paired off with Em, while 
Mabel linked arms with Harriet,and Philippe 
went ahead to show the way. 

They lunched on top, with a restful view 
spread out before and behind them. There, 
far below, was the cultivated land they had 
left, reaching down to the wooded bluff next 
the river, a wide expanse of blue. North- 
ward lay a broad valley, cut up into long 
strips of fields, here and there a farm-house, 
and on the horizon a fine line of hills stretch- 
ing away toward the Saguenay. Unlike the 
western slope by whic h- they had ascended, 
the eastern side of the mountain went sheer 
down, and one could drop a stone over into 
a tiny lake at its foot, the water a rich dark 
brown. 

‘‘It must be the source of some of our 
brooks,” said Mabel to Mr. Rawson, who had 
stretched himself out at her feet, thereby tak 
ing possession ; 

‘Good place for fishing I should think,’ 
he answered. ‘ Perhaps I can induce your 
devoted Ca..adian to lead me here some 
day.” 

“Hush! He will hear you. He was be- 
hind that rock just a minute ago.” 

‘That means he'll be far enough away by 
this time. He never stays more than a min- 
ute in one place.” 

‘I don’t believe he can get further in that 
direction without breaking his neck.” 

‘He'll come as near it as possible if he 
thinks you are looking. But don’t let us 
talk about him now that for once I've got 
you to myself. Even if he does overhear us 
he won't understand half of our English.” 

“ Will he not?” said Miss Pettit, incredu- 
lously. ‘‘ He’s very quick.” 

‘Much too quick for my taste. He might 
have let me had the honor of pulling you 
out of the water yesterday. I could have 
brought you straight ashore. I trembled 
for you when I saw him atte mpt the rescue. 
He’s such a little fellow.” 

‘ He’s stronger than he looks, and very ac- 
tive.” ; 

‘** Active as a cat, I dare say. How he en- 
joyed the éelat of posing you upon that big 
bowlder! These French fellows do every- 
thing for effect.’ 

‘| believe you are jealous of him.” 

‘Who wouldn’t object to seeing a cad 
like that hanging about you all the time?” 

‘ He’s a gentleman, Mr. Rawson.” 

‘After a fashion perhaps. But, pardon 
me, Miss Pettit, may be treading on dan- 
gerous ground. Possibly you are attached 
to the youth.” 

“Of course I 
Philippe.” 

Something went crashing down, down 
into the brown lake at the foot of the moun- 
tain. Mabel started up, her careless blue 
eyes earnest with fear. 

‘* Has any one fallen?” 

‘‘Notatall, mees,” replied Philippe, 


am. I am very fond 


ap- 


pearing round the corner of the rock where 
‘It was a stone my 


she had first seen him. 
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foot made loose. 


I could not get away from 
dere,” and he gazed at her with such glow- 
ing brown eyes that Mabel, forgetting her 
last remark to Mr. Rawson, was startled. 

‘It is time to go home, mees. I drive you 
in de caléche.” 

He had taken a tone of authority, and 
when they were off together in the high two- 
wheeled vehicle he was in such extravagant 
spirits that Mabel was half frightened. 

‘‘Do be careful, Mr. Clément,” she said, 
when they reached the Céte de Misére, 
worthy of its name. There was one rocky 
hill after another, each steeper than the last, 
to descend before the level of the farms 
could be reached, but Philippe showed no 
desire to make the stout French pony slack- 
en his pace. The rest of the party in the 
buck-board behind got out and walked at the 
worst parts, but young Clément would not 
let Miss Pettit do likewise. His slim, strong 
left arm held her firmly in the swaying ca- 
léche, while the reins hung loosely in his 
right hand. The horse picked his own way, 
sometimes on four feet, sometimes on two, 
or even sliding on his haunches, it seemed to 
Mabel, who each moment expected that she 
and her companion would be thrown out, 
either to one side or the other, if not over the 
horse's s head. 

‘Please stop, Mr. Clément,” she cried. 

‘*Notatall, ma belle. Dere is no danger. 
take good care of you always.” 

They did reac h the bottom in safety, but 
Mabel was more discomposed than she had 
ever been in her twenty-two years of life. 
As they went careering along over the com 
paratively level road she tried to withdraw 
herself from Philippe’s still encircling arm. 
He removed it at once, and looked somewhat 
anxiously at the irritated, flushed face. 

‘*Do I not please you, ma belle?” he asked, 
humbly. 

‘*No; you had no business to keep me here 
against my will. Let me down now; I pre 
fer to go the rest of the way home in the 
buck-board.” 

Philippe pulled up so suddenly that they 
were again in danger of being thrown out. 
Mabel jumped down before he could assist 
her, and never looking back, he drove off at 
breakneck speed, his fall being great as 
his uplifting. 

day or two later, and a cozy quartette 
were having gypsy tea on the beach. At 
Mabel’s desire they set off to find the Fairy 
Falls, but scrambled far afield with no sign 
of brook or water-fall. 

Presently they did reach the high bank of 
the stream, whose gurgling flow was the only 
sound breaking the evening stillness. There 
was not a breath of wind to stir the leaves, 
and the air felt hot and close in the thick 
woods 

‘No cataract here,” said Mr. 

‘It must be farther up,” was Mabel’s re- 
ply, and, followed by the young man, she be- 
gan to climb another rocky, wooded height, 
where there was no Philippe to break a way 
for her through the undergrowth. 


I 


as 


Rawson. 


“It’s getting dark,” grumbled Em. ‘I 
am sure we'll never find that fall to-night. I 


don't remember coming this way at all,” 

‘* Mabel,” called Harriet again; but Mabel 
was already out of hearing 

‘Never mind,” continued Em. ‘‘She and 
Mr. Rawson have probably a great deal to say 
to each other, as this is his last evening.” 

Indeed it seemed not unlikely, for when 
they reached the two, Mabel was resting 
on a fallen log with her hat off, the ruddy- 
crowned head leaning against a tree trunk, 
while George Rawson stood facing her and 
talkfng most earnestly. When the girls ap- 
peared, both started as if they had forgotten 
their existence. 

‘** How long you have been!” 
“The: fall cannot be much 
Don’t you hear it?” 

‘No,” answered Harriet 3ut I see that 
the sun is setting, and we'll have to turn 
homeward at once, if we mean to get there 
before dark.” 

“Very well,” Mabel said. “TI think I can 
find the short-cut we took Jast time.” 

So they left the brook once more in sole 
possession of its deep ravine, and struck back 
into the uncleared forest. Soon Em became 
tire d. 

‘‘ Really, Harriet, I must rest a little.” 

Even as she spoke a strange rumbling 
sound made the four hold their breaths in 
agonized suspense, till in another second the 
solid earth heaved beneath them. Huge 
rocks shook off their mantles of green and 
went crashing down among the trees, while 
giant pines lay prostrate, torn up by the 
roots. Em straightway went into hysterics, 
and even Mr. Rawson’s ruddy color paled 
somewhat. 

“We must get out of this bush as quickly 
as possible,” he said, nervously. ‘‘It’s not 
safe.” 

The four made a frantic rush forward, but 
if the way was difficult before, it was ten 
times more so after the shock had mingled 
rocks and trees in wild confusion. Before 
they had gone many yards another and 
more violent concussion threw them all to 
the ground, while the rocky hill-side directly 
in front slipped down, crushing and covering 
the tallest trees in its destructive course. 

The three rose, but Em lay still; 
fainted. 

‘Fancy! we might have been under that,’ 
said Mabel, in an awe-struck whisper, as she 
knelt beside her friend. 

‘It has cleared away the tree-tops and let 


cried Mabel. 
farther now. 


had 


she 
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us see the sky,” said Harriet; ‘‘ that is bet- 
ter than the darkness.” 

‘‘T think I could manage to climb over 
this landslip,” said Mr. Rawson. ‘‘If I got 
up there I could at least see where the c lear- 
ings are. Don’t you think it would be best 
for me to go on ahead and bring back help 
for you?” 

‘*Certainly,” replied Harriet, grimly, hold- 
ing in her arms the shuddering Em, who was 
coming to life again. ‘‘ We shall not likely 
move far from here for a while.” 

Mr. Rawson departed without his custom- 
ary prolonged and graceful lift of the hat, 
and in a few moments was out of sight. 

‘*Harriet, why did you let him go?” 
Mabel, in distress. 

‘My dear girl he was of no use to us 
here, and didn’t you see he was scared to 
death, and anxious to be off?” 

Silently they sat down close together, quak- 
ing inwardly to see the darkness deepening 
and to hear the rumbling at intervals beneath 
their feet. Then the wind arose, and the 
dread of falling trees increased their ter- 
rors. 

‘*Tf we ever get home!” wailed Em. 

‘Hush! What was that?” said Harriet. 

‘*George coming back,” cried Mabel, joy- 
fully. 

“T think not,” 

‘ Listen!” 

Floated along by the wind came the sound 
of a light tenor voice singing, 


cried 


responded Harriet, dryly. 


** Mon dme d@ Dieu, mon coeur a toi.” 

‘* Philippe!” 
sheer relief. 

In a moment more he was beside them. 


called Mabel, and wept from 


‘“‘T come to show you home,” he said, 
simply. 

‘* How ever did you find us?” asked Har- 
riet. 


‘I know not you were here till I see Mr. 

tawson.” 

‘Where is he?” 

‘He run to de wharf; catch de up boat to 
night. [was to make his adieux.” 

Harriet actually laughed. Philippe’s ap- 
pearance had given Em new courage. 

‘*You are not afraid?” she said. 

‘**Notatall, mees. Itisaeart’quake. Dere 
was one here since a long time. On dit it 
means de saints is angry.” 

He seemed like a will-o’-the-wisp, so light- 
ly did he spring on before them, bending 
back branches here, shifting logs there, to 
make the path easier, his bright eyes light- 
ening the darkness. There was yet another 
fearful shock, but Philippe crossed himself, 
and then piloted them gayly on, till at last 
they saw before them the opew fields lying 
calm and still in the starlight, with no visible 
trace of the late convulsion. But before they 
were on the level there was still a rocky blulf 
to descend. Philippe helped the girls one 


after another, for it was dangerous footing 
after dark. They all got down in safety, 


but when he turned to come himself, a rock 
under his feet, loosened by the earthquake, 
gave way, and he fell heavily. 


‘Are you hurt?” cried the three, in a 
breath. 

“ Notatall,”’ said the brave voice. 

Crossing tlie field to their farm-house, Ma- 


bel thought she understood why he lagged 
behind, and would not come in when they 
asked him. 

Em was the brightest of the trio next morn- 
ing. She walked up to the village for the 
letters, and came back with sad news. 

‘Oh, girls, it’s dreadful! Would you be 
lieve it? Philippe broke his arm when he 
fell last night. He walked all the way home, 
and when they sent for the doctor, he had a 
terrible time setting it. He says it is so bad- 
ly crushed that he fears it will have to be 
amputated.” 

‘Oh, Harriet!” cried Mabel; ‘‘how heart- 
less we were to rush ahead, and hardly thank 
him for all he’d done!” 

Let us go up at once.” 

‘Tt would be no use,” continued Em. ‘‘ He 
is in a high fever this morning, keeps singing 
away ata French song. The doctor will not 
let anybody in to see him. He felt awfully 
last night when they told him he would lose 
his year at the university—worse about that 
than his arm. He said he was glad the acci- 
dent had not happened to his brother ‘the 
farmer—that one arm was plenty for a 
student.” 

Mabel the impassive, Mabel the light of 
heart, broke down then, and sobbed aloud 
on Yarriet’s shoulder. 

But he got better, and one day toward the 
end of August he was able to be driven to 
the wharf—that audacious left arm of his 
safe in splints—to say adieu to the English 
visitors. There was a special day boat com- 
ing up from Riviére du Loup, and it was on 
time, so that the farewells were necessarily 
short. The romantic Em was disappointed 
that nothing definite had come of George 
Rawson's visit, and she hoped at least to see 
a touching parting between Mabel and her 
French-Canadian lover, but she was again 
doomed to disappointme nt. There was no 
emotion visible except in the brown eyes, all 
the darker in the unusu: ully white face. 

‘**Good-by, Mr. Clément,” said Mabel; ‘‘ we 
shall never cease to regret having been the 
cause of your accident.” 

‘Notatall, mees; it was de eart’quake.” 

But after the steamer was gone, as long as 
it was in sight, he sat on the edge of the 
wharf, humming, half unconsciously, 


“Mon dme a Dieu, mon coeur & toi.” 
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WHAT TO EAT AND HOW TO 


SERVE IT. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XXII.—THE SUNDAY DINNER. 


MYHE “big dinner” of the week is, in most 
homes, eaten on Sunday. Then the men 
of the family are at home for the day, the 
children have no claims of school or play to 
hurry them through their meals, and there i 
a general impression of delightful leisure 
which seems favorable to the eating and di 
gestion of an excellent and hearty dinner. 
This repast is usually served at mid-day, in 
order that the servants may have the after- 
noon and evening to themselves; and it is 
not uncommon for the mistress of the house 

to prepare the Sunday evening tea herself. 
The old-fashioned idea of always having a 
cold dinner on the Sabbath is almost obsolete. 
Some people who have been brought up in 
the habit clung for a long while to the com- 
promise cf serving a piece of cold meat at 
the Sunday dinner, although the vegetables 
were hot; but even that is changed now, and 
there are few homes where as large an ar- 

ray of smoking viands is not spread upon 

“The day that comes between 
The Saturday and Monday” 


as is ever offered on any non-religious holi- 
day. 

The reasons given at the beginning of this 
chapter are quite sufficient to account for 
this almost universal practice. The good 
house-keeper enjoys seeing her culinary hand- 
iwork appreciated, and she generally reserves 
any especially tempting Jennes bouches for 
Sunday, when she knows that those for whom 
she delights to cater will have the time and 
inclination to give her cookery its meed of 
attention. Without cavilling at this, one 
must at the same time deprecate the amount 
of additional work that the Sunday dinner 
often involves upon what should be, both 
physically and spiritually, a day of rest as 
well of refreshment. A little thought 
will often enable the house-keeper to so min 
ify the amount of work to be done on Sunday 
that the domestic labors will be perceptibly 
lightened, and the dinner in no wise injured. 
So much of the preparation for the meal. can 
be made the day before that the business of 
finally getting it ready for the table will seem 
comparatively light. 

In one family of strong Sabbatarian prin 
ciples the omission of soup from the Sunday 
bill of fare was evidently considered a means 
of grace. The tureen and ladle always en 
joyed a rest upon the first day of the week, 
but by some curious process of ratiocination 
no harm was thought of having at dinner a 
course of salad which cost as much time to 
prepare and demanded the use and washing 
of as many dishes as would have sufficed to 
serve the tabooed soup. Yet the 
would always say, with an air of conscious 
virtue, ‘‘Oh, we never have soup on Sun 
days,” as though the non-appearance of that 
dish upon the first day of the week was 
proof positive of a high order of piety. 

In spite of this, the soup course may be 
made a very trifling affair. To say nothing 
of two or three excellent brands of canned 
soups, Which with a little ‘‘doctoring ” in the 
way of seasoning may be rendered quite 
equal to those freshly made, there are many 
soups which can be brought on Saturday 
into a state of such complete readiness that 
all that is necessary on Sunday is to heat 


as 


hostess 


them for the table. Of these are chicken, 
mutton, and veal broths, consommé, Ju- 
Jienne, ox-tail, mock-turtle, black or white 


bean and pea soup—indeed nearly every 
soup with a meat stock. Cream soups, like 
tomato, celery, potato, cauliflower, green 
pea, and corn soups, are better prepared just 
before using, and these may be served on 
week-days and yet leave a large variety of 
potages from which to make a choice for the 
Sunday dinner, 

Leaving the soup, something should be 
said concerning the introduction of entrées, 
etc. They are not necessary at a repast so 
essentially domestic as the first-day feast. 
Even if they are prepared the day before, 
their insertion in the bill of fare compels the 
use and washing of another set of plates. 
The man-servant and maid-servant within 
our gates merit a little consideration upon a 
day which should bring to them too a modi 
cum of rest. Still, if an entrée is occasionally 
desired, there are those which may be made 
on Saturday, and will need only warming to 
be fit for the table, such as pdtés of various 
kinds. For these both pastry shells and 
filling may be prepared the day before, 
that simply heating them and putting them 
together will comprise the work involved in 
getting them ready for the table. 

When the meat course is reached it be 
comes less easy to shirk Sunday labor. The 
roast may be bound and skewered, the turkey 
or chickens trussed for roasting, the bread 
crumbed for the stuffing, on Saturday, but 
the stuffing must not go in until the last mo- 
ment, nor must the meats, to be at their best, 
be put into the oven until just in time to per 
mit their being done in season for dinner. 
With vegetables, too, much of the excellence 
depends upon brisk cooking. Few of them 
are like spinach, benefited by each time of 
warming over. Since this heavy work can- 
not be avoided, all the house keeper can do is 
to make the rest of the meal as easy as pos- 
sible for herself and her servants. At the 
best, there will be enough to do. 

If a salad is served, the mayonnaise dress- 


so 
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ing, if this is used, is no whit injured by 
keeping on the ice even for two or three 
days. The fish, flesh, or fowl, when such 
enter into the composition of the salad, may 
be minced the day before, and kept in a cold 


place until needed. Or if, as is better at din- 
ner, a simple salad of lettuce, celery, or some 
thing of the kind is used, upon which the 


French dressing 
the was shing 
is a trifling 


hostess bestows an ordinary 
after it is brought to the 
and picking over of the 
matter. 

As to desserts, it is a peculiar taste which 
refuses to be satisfied with some one of the 
many that can be made in part or entirely 
the day before. 


table, 
salad 


The number of cold desserts is legion, and 
ranges all the way from ices and frozen 
creams through charlottes, jellies, and the 


like, to the simple blanc-manges and custards, 
to say nothing of preserved or brandied fruit. 
Pies of countless kinds there are whith can 
readily be heated, if a hot dessert is wished, 
and there are delicious cakes which are al 
most a dessert in themselves. Besides all 
these, in this favored period, there is scarcely 
a day in the year when an attractive dish of 
fresh fruit is beyond the reach of people of 
moderate means 

While anything approaching a desecration 
of the Sabbath is to be avoided, there should 
yet be a cheerfulness, a pleasant freedom of 
speech at the Sunday dinner table that ought 
to render it the happiest meal of the week 


It is not the time for ceremonious entertain 
ing—a large Sunday dinner party is not in 
America in the best form, even in so-called 
worldly society—but it is the time for mak 


ing a place within the circle of the home for 
solitary men or women far from their own 
people, who have only boarding places o1 
restaurants at which to eat their Sunday din 
ner. To them even a simple meal, eaten in 
a private house and among friends, is a choice 
treat, and inviting them is a deed which may 
fitly be among the works of merey 
which even the Westminster catechism per 
mits. 


classed 
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M. R. H.—To work ladder stitch, trace two parallel 
lines on the material about a quarter of an inch apart; 
fasten a thread at the right hand on the upy Bs 
carry it a quarter of an inch along the Ime od ri ati he 
it in the material; bring larly to the low- 
er line and catch it: ca of an inch fur- 
ther on on the lower | then | 
dicularly across to the 
repeat. When the bars 
over each parallel tracir 
cut the material away ! hi 
stitch is sometimes ca rsian ¢ 





most easily learned by practising on a bit of 











canvas. Jegin by making an ordinary cross stitch 
over two threads of canvas, bringing the needle out 
first at the lower left corner of the square, then down 
at the upper right corner and ont again at the upper 
left, then wh at the lower right; now bring the 
needle out again at the upper left corner of the same 
square; * Slant downward across four threads (two 
aquares), putting the needle down at the lower 1 t 
corner of the next square on the same line, th t 
two threads to the lett horizontally at the lower right 
corner of the first square, slant across to the upper right 
corner of the second square, and bring the needle out 
again horizontally to the left at the upper right cornet 















ot the first square; repeat from *, alternately making 
a long stitch and crossing it with a short one. 

B. C.—Flocon, or, as it is more generally known, 
eider-down wool, is kept in all the principal shops 
where fancy-work materials are sold It is 65 cents a 
ball; with silk, 85 cents; and five balls are required 
for a baby’s blanket 

Autist.—Write to the Cooper Union School of Art 
in New York city. 

F. A. C.—Children are tre aee hip-disease at St 
Marys Free t i 407 and 409 West 
Thirty-fourth Stree t, 

Mus. G. ¢ Patterns of men’s clothing were given 
in last week’s Bazar. Back numbers containing k 
ted socks are out of print. Put two curtains at ex 
window. Curtains for glass doors are drawn on strings 
in casings with a ruffle at top : and bottom, or else they 
have sinall rings sewed to the edge to run over slight 
rods of brass. You will find a beautiful design for a 
valance or lambrequin in Bazar No. 1T. Kensington 


stitch te cuts another name for long or stem stitch, the 
simplest of embroidery stitches. It is a sort of back 
stitch, but worked upward instead of horizonta 
thread being kept to the left of the needle 1 exam 
ination of some work or the illustrations in back num- 














bers of the Bazar will help you more than a descrip- 
tion. 

Inquiner.—Use your own initials in large Latin 
script on your household Linen. For further hints 
consult an article on housebold en in Bazar No, 17 

Hetxen M.—Make your biue wool gown by the de- 
sign for the walking dress given on page 660 of Baza: 
No. 34. Use bine or black surah or beugaline for the 
shirt front, and have black and blue pipings. 

Manta Directions for transferring designs were 
given in Mrs. Wheeler's article in Bazar No. 25. An 


Italian rug or silk blanket in Roman stripes makes 


a beautiful lounge afghan. Yot. can get it in colors 

suitable to your room, either in dark red or bine, o 

e ——— turquoise, pink, or yellow bands, with ihe guy 
oman stripes between ; $5 or $6 buys a soft warm 


rug of lovely coloring, and 
#4 in more subdued colors 


there are others for $3 or 


—— bride should wear white slippers, white 
stockings, and white gloves with her white dress 
Posveacnn, Velvet will be much used this wint 
Combine your velvet and silk dress by the design fot 
an autuinn visiting dress given in this number of the 
Bazar. Make your light blue cashmere aud olive vel- 


vet by the first gown illustrated on the front page 
Bazar No, 32. Light pink or blue cashmere 
striped flannels wiil be pretty for your little 
colored dresses. Make them by the Sup 
tern of a child Morning Frock” in Bazar 
Get dull old-rose instead of bright red cashmere. 

L. M.—Get lored China silk and make 
with bodice lapped in frout and back, V neck, aud 
large silk siceves full to the elbow with brown velvet 
below. Have « peasant belt of brown velvet, and bind 
the neck with brown velvet, putting a large rosette on 
each shoulder. Make a full skirt draped high on the 
left side to show a band of velvet on the skirt under 
neath 

Mrs. N. A. W 
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orange-<( 


Make your Henrietta cloth travel- 








ing dress by the s yn for a walking and tray- 
elling dress given on page 660 of Bazar No. 34. Pipe 
the skirt with black and silver braid—not cord—and use 
black bengaline for the shirt front. Get gray camel’s- 
hair with larg ack spots, or Astrakhan stripes, for 
another wool gown, Put sleeves and frout breadtha, 
or merely a festooned flounce of black crépe de Chine 
in your black silk dress, and trim with steel and jet 
passementerie. 

). M. S.—Envelopes are now seldom stumped with 


& Mouogram, 
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HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE.* 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avruon or “ Her Faor was Her Fortune,” 
* Lirree Kate Kiray,” * Lazarus 1x Lonpon,” Eto. 


CHAPTER X1. 
ENCOURAGEMENT. 

NSPECTOR BAILES went back that even 

ing to the Smelters’ Arms for a few mo- 
ments, had a little conversation with Mr. 
Durant of a private and confidential charac- 
ter, and then was seen no more on the Cor- 
nish coast—seen no more even at Southwark 
Police Court, where he had been so long a 
shining light, and an ‘‘able and energetic 
officer,” as the newspapers had termed him 
more than once. He sent in his resignation, 
was recommended fora pension, and received 
it in due course; he retired into private life, 
and very shortly afterward blossomed into 
the custodian of one of the turnstiles at the 
Crystal Palace, whereat he took innumerable 
shillings as entrance money, and recognized 
many friends and acquaintances in the pur- 
suit of his new occupation—a few of whom 
were very much surprised to see him there. 
What had transpired between him and Ru- 
dolph Consterdine we may never know for 
certain; it was a close secret between them, 
and both men were not in the habit of betray- 
ing anything which concerned themselves, 
and which might be told at a future time to 
their discredit. But there was miching mal- 
icho in it, possibly ‘‘ bribery and corruption,” 
albeit the bribery was for a good purpose, 
and does not show Rudolph Consterdine al- 
together in his worst light. At all events, 
here was a significant example of gratitude 
on the part of the Cornish man—of giving a 
chance to Mike Garwood, of leaving the boy 
free to pull rousd without any extra harass- 
ment or distress of mind; the putting off, at 
least, of an evil day for Mike, possibly the 
sinking of it altogether in deep water, witha 
big stone round. its neck to prevent its ever 
coming to the surface again. 

Mike was presently removed to the Pilch- 
ardtown Hospital, an imposing edifice at the 
top of the town; and when it was considered 
as a highly probable event that the boy would 
pull round, the public curiosity in his dis- 
aster, and in the circumstances which had 
brought it about, rapidly diedaway. Inspect- 
or Bailes was right in his assertion that there 
would be very little excitement and no police 
vigilance exercised over a free fight in a pub. 
down a back street in Pilchardtown; and the 
fact that Mike was out of danger and getting 
on, if slowly, wonderfully well, was to de- 
prive the case—which had at first promised 
to be highly sensational—of its last figment 
of interest. 

Save to those intimately concerned in it; 
and here interest accumulated as Mike ‘‘ made 
tracks” toward convalescence. To Mr. Du- 
rant,one of the principal members of the 
staff, a young, clever, ambitious surgeon, of 
whom his friends prophesied great things 
one day, Mike bad been particularly interest- 
ing from the first, and had been more as days 
went on. In the first instance Mike had been 
only interesting professionally to Mr. Durant; 
life had hung by a thread, and the quart pot 
as a missile of offence, especially this partic- 
ular quart pot, which had been hacked about 
at the bottom till it presented the appearance 
of a circular saw, had not entered before into 
the surgeon’s sphere of operations. It had 
given Mike a most extraordinary and beauti- 
ful wound or two, which other doctors came 
to inspect and probe and muddle over gener- 
ally, and to pronounce emphatically that they 
constituted Mike's death-warrant pretty clear- 
ly. Felix Durant would not have it so, and 
was considered privately by one or two of 
his seniors and contemporaries to be an ob- 
stinate and conceited young prig; and Felix 
Durant worked hard to prove himself in the 
right and eyerybody else very much in the 
wrong, and eventually succeeded, to his own 
intense satisfaction. Not to Mike Garwood’s 
—for Mike was awfully hard to please. Mike 
did not see the good -of getting better. 
** Wot’'s the use of it?” he began to mutter 
over again in his old discontented way. 

Then to Felix Durant—who might be cer- 
tainly classed as one of the grand Army of the 
Eccentrics, as are a great many more of us, 
without knowing it ourselves — Mike Gar- 
wood became interesting as a specimen of 
humanity also. Mike had been ‘‘a case” 
complicated and interesting to begin with, 
and his slow approach to convalescence was 
marked by interesting features, too, to the 
surgeon—and to Sister Edith, of the House 
of Pardon, Pilchardtown, pro tem. Mike’s 
dissatisfaction at his own progress was in- 
teresting in itself—he was not grateful for a 
life restored to him; without an atom’s worth 
of religion in his disposition, he would 
have been glad to die, and was sorry that he 
had not ‘‘cut it.” Having gone so close to 
the border-land, it had seemed so very easy 
to step over and be gone! And to step back 
was to approach closer to the stifling streets, 
the old life therein, the old bad faces there, 
or to the prison where hope could not come 
to him, and where everybody would think 
the worst of him, and say he was so much 
better out of the way. 

He lay and thought of these things, and of 
far more than these things in the early days, 
when thought came back to him clear and 
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sharp and stinging; and the boy’s — 
outlook from his bed in the hospital ward, 
his faraway look beyond the long room, its 
rows of invalids, its nurses and sisters, his 
disinclination to converse, his satisfaction at 
being left dlone, his want of interest in the 
cases round him, attracted more than ordina- 
ry attention to himself, He was very quiet, 
very patient, very sad—so unlike a boy get- 
ting well and strong again that even Mr. 
Durant was puzzled by him. 

Was Mike fretting for anything, fearing 
something ahead, thought the surgeon, that 
he should retard his own recovery by these 
brooding fits?) Was he troubled about his 
soul? thought Sister Edith. Surgeon and 
Sister each went to work his and her own 
way to alterthis, but not with success. Mike 
was very attentive, but just as thoughtful 
afterward. The brighter look upon his face 
which he had worn for a short time at Pen- 
gavissy had all gone—it was the face of one 
who did not see his way, and who did not 
believe in the power of any human being to 
point it out to him. Nevertheless, he liked 
Mr. Durant—had a stronger affection for 
him in his heart than he had ever cared to 
show, although his face always lost a fair 
percentage of its gloom when the surgeon 
came to his bedside every morning and ex- 
changed a few friendly words with him. 

Once Mike Garwood lay so very deep in 
thought that Felix Durant approached his 
bed, laid his hand upon his, felt his pulse 
even, before the lad was aware of his pre- 
sence at his side. 

**] didn't know it wos you,” Mike said at 
last, and with a faint smile. 

‘What were you thinking about so deep- 
ly, Mike?” 

**Oh! lots o’ things.” 

‘* Bailes?” said Mr. Durant, shrewdly. 

Mike turned an inquiring gaze upon the 
doctor. ° 

‘‘Ah! yes; s’pose I wos, for one thing. 
Where is he?” 

**Gone clean away, Mike, and not going 
to trouble us any more.” 

“Oh! that won't do. 
lieve that.” 

‘It’s quite true.” 

‘*Clean away? Do you mean—” 

‘** That he’s gone without ‘ splitting,’ 
gested the doctor. ‘‘ Yes, that’s it.” 

‘* What for?” 

“T don’t know. 
chance.” 

* Not him!” cried Mike, incredulously. 

‘Oh, it’s most likely. He asked me not to 
mention to anybody that he had had his eye 
upon you,” said Durant, in further explana- 
tion. ‘‘He was sick of the job, he owned; 
and I was to tell you, when you were well 
enough, that he wished you luck.” 

Mike lay and considered this information. 
It impressed him a little; it perplexed him 
very much. But he did not believe in In- 
spector Bailes or any of his statements; he 
did not take comfort from the message which 
had been left for him. 

“T wonder what little game he’s up to now?” 
he muttered. 

“Tt’s all right, Mike. You can begin life 
afresh; here’s a clean slate once more.” 

‘‘Not for me, guvnor,” said Mike, shak- 
ing his head—‘‘ no sich luck.” 

‘It’s in your own hands, Mike.” 

‘* You're very good to say so, sir; and it’s 
werry kind of that lady with the bag on ber 
‘ead to preach to me, and get me to say all 
those rum prayers of hern, but it ain’t a bit 
of use,” he said; ‘“l’ve had my chance and 
lost it.” 

‘*There are plenty of chances yet,” said 
Felix Durant, encouragingly, even earnestly, 
“if you only try.” 

‘*T must go back to the Rents. Daddy 
Kerts won’t have me; and if he would [ 
should be nabbed there; and Mr. Conster- 
dine won’t have me; and—” 

Then he was silent, a lump having come 
suddenly into his throat to prevent his pro- 
ceeding further with his maunderings. 

‘‘We'll have another talk about 
Mike,” said Mr. Durant. 

‘It ain't no good a-talkin’, 
response, 

** What chance did you lose all of a sud- 
den?” asked the doctor. He was a curious 
man, fond of asking lots of questions, ‘‘ just 
like all the rest on them,” thought Mike. 
But Mike did not object to answer him. He 
liked this sharp-looking customer with the 
glasses. He was grateful in his heart for 
kind words, and he was acute enough to 
read true interest in the inquiry. 

‘*Mister Consterdine wanted me, present- 
ly, to go to him—to learn under him like. 
He thought I could dror—a little.” 

‘*Consterdine did?” said the 
amazed. 

“Te. 

‘*He must have thought you could draw 
more than a little, Mike.” 

*S’pose he did, I don’t know,” Mike an- 
swered, ‘‘And he said if I kep’ straight, 
worked hard, stuck to Daddy Kerts till he 
was back agin from furrin parts, and Daddy 
gave me a good karacter, he’d take me on.”’ 

rea” 

‘** And that werry day, blest if the peeler— 
old Bailes—didn’t a-come sneakin’ arter me, 
and my father turned up and gave me the 
tip, and I had to bolt. Just my luck, sir! 
but—it don’t matter,” he added, with a sigh 
which he was unable to repress; ‘‘it wosn’t 
likely anythink wos to be got out o’ me.” 

‘* Sister Edith does not teach you that.” 

*‘Oh! she’s werry good; but these good 


I'm not goin’ to be 


” sug- 


Perhaps to give you a 


this, 


’ 


* was the low 


doctor, 


‘uns, sir, don’t make us out; they don’t see 
we're born bad—that it’s in us as a start, and 
—and— But, there,” he cried, impatient- 
ly, ‘‘I can’t make you understand, I ain't 
able to think since the guvnor smashed my 
nut ip.” 

‘*The brute!” 

‘** He was orful riled, or I don’t think he'd 
a-done it, mind you,” said Mike, reflectively. 
** When he’s got the coin and isn’t foo drunk, 
he’s a’most fond o’ me—at times—jest as he 
is of mother. But it don’t last — nuffink 
lasts.” 

‘* Would you care to go back to him?” 

“N—no. NotifI could help it. Not till 
I was bigger, at any rate, and could pitch into 
him back, and take mother’s part, and knock 
him over. Then—I shouldn’t mind.” 

**It’s a lively lookout, Mike,” said Felix 
Durant, laughing; ‘* but we'll try and do bet- 
ter for you than that,” 

‘It’s no use, sir; not a bit.” 

** We shall get a letter from Mr. Ulric Con- 
sterdine soon. We ought to have had one 
before this.” 

** Oh, he did write, then?” 

* Who?” 

“The old man with the mouth like a cod- 
fish—his brother.”’ . 

‘*I wrote myself, to prevent mistakes,” 
said Mr. Durant. 

‘You did?” 

“Yes—twice. Once a little while ago, say- 
ing that you were pulling round, after all.” 

“IT wonders what he'll say?” Mike remark- 
ed in a low tone. 

**So do I,” was Mr. Durant’s response; 
‘*and whatever he says, we'll not lose sight 
of you, Mike.” 

** You don’t mean—” 

‘*No, I don’t mean that,” the doctor hast- 
ened to assure him; ‘but you’re not going 
back to the Rents, if we can help it. Your 
uncle Kerts won’t have that—and—and if 
I do, I'm d d!” he said, starting to his 
feet, and going off at the double- quick 
‘down the straight,” that is, down the mid- 
die of the ward, and out of the room. 

Sister Edith was within ear-shot, and was 
considerably shocked. She looked after Fe- 
lix Durant, and sighed at his profanity; then 
she came to the boy’s side, and Mike did not 
in his heart rejoice at the substitution. He 
could understand the doctor; this Sister of 
something or other was very much beyond 
his comprehensicn. 

‘*Have you said anything to offend Mr. 
Durant?” she asked. 

‘‘Blest if I know,” Mike answered. ‘‘I 
don’t think I has. Oh no, ’cos he said to 
me— Oh, dash it! I can’t believe it. He's 
havin’ a lark with a cove.” 

Mike spread his thin hands before his 
scarred face. 

‘‘He has promised to see after you for a 
while when you leave here?” she asked, gen- 
tly. 

Yt was a shrewd guess. Mike moved his 
head in acquiescence, but he kept his hands 
before his tace. ‘ 

‘*He isa good man as well as a clever one, 
Mike. If he were only devout, if he—but” 
—laying her cool hand upon the boy’s fore- 
head—*‘' you may trust every word that he 
says. He will not fail you.” 

** What makes him talk like this—like Mr. 
Ulric a’most—to me?” 

** Because, years and years ago—he will 
not mind my telling you this—he was a poor 
boy like you,” she said, ‘‘ as forlorn, as friend- 
less, and altogether in himself as hopeless; 
and God sent him a friend in need, and was 
his friend Himself.” 

‘‘Like me? The doctor wos?” 

* Yes.” 

‘* Like me, did you say—really?’ 

oe Ss 

‘*Gord’s truth!” 

It was the boy’s invariable exclamation in 
moments of surprise, made neither reverent- 
ly nor irreverently, a phrase of the Borongh 
slums, expressive of astonishment, disgust, 
indignation, as the occasion might require, 
but Sister Edith was quick to turn it to ad- 
vantage. 

‘* Yes; it is God’s truth, Mike,” she said 
at once—“ the eternal truth that He watches 
over the least of us, and leads us with a gen- 
tle hand to the steps of His great white 
Throne. And if we will try—if we will 
buckle on our armor for the great good 
fight.” 

‘‘T ain’t much in fighting trim jest now,” 
murmured Mike. 

‘* And if we will only try to fight the sin 
and the shame and the cruel wrong of it all, 
Mike,” she added. 

‘*Exacly so,” was Mike’s dreamy answer. 

*‘Do you understand me?” she asked, ear- 
nestly. ‘‘ Say that you do.” 

“T thinks | soaes it out, a bit on it. It’s 
wot the chap says on Sundays at the corner 
of the Borough Road. And—presently—I—” 

** Well?” 

** Well, I'll have another shy, mum!" Mike 
affirmed. 





CHAPTER XII 
ALMOST WELL. 


Mrkk’s spirits took a turn for the better 
after this, and his health took a turn with 
him. It was the lifting of a load again—the 


pointing out to him, however far distant it 
might be yet awhile, a glimpse of the better 
land of which he had heard and dreamed— 
and whither his footsteps had seemed already 
tending—as by a miracle—until the prison 
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shadow of his father came between him and 
the light. 

To think that Mr. Durant, the man whom 
they looked up to in the hospital, should have 
been, at some far-off time or other, a poor 
helpless, friendless boy—just as he was, the 
lady said—just like him! Not such an awful 
thief, of course, the lady did not mean that, 
but ‘‘a young ’un,” who did not know where 
to turn, and who was shoved about, and 
‘‘chivied,” and to whom the streets were 
home. And now look at him! 

This was wonder-land. Mike wondered 
also if Mr. Ulric Consterdine had had any- 
thing to do with the regeneration of Felix 
Durant; he fancied that it must be so; he 
identified all the goodness in the world—his 
world at least—all the kindness and charity 
in it with Ulric Consterdine. Of course that 
was the story. Why, the painter himself had 
told him on the first day they had met that 
he too had been hard up in his way; every- 
body had been hard up at one time or an- 
other, it was evident—it was the normal con- 
dition of things, and this thought afforded 
Mike considerable consolation. He was not 
so completely out of it. 

Two days after the conversation detailed 
in the last chapter Felix Durant bustled into 
the hospital late in the afternoon and found 
his ward in a state of suppressed excitement, 
almost of commotion, especially amongst 
those getting well rapidly and capable of 
expressing their feelings by a shout or two. 
Mike was sitting up in bed, propped by pil- 
lows, drawing the portraits of his contempo- 
raries, dashing off likenesses by the dozen, 
and with an odd spice of caricature in some 
of them which was significant of a strong 
sense of humor latent in the young draughts- 
man’s disposition. The portraits had been 
handed round, and there were more talking 
and laughing possibly than the rules allowed 
on off days and when visitors were not ad- 
mitted. Even Felix Durant was taken off 
his guard. 

‘*Hallo, what is all this infernal noise 
about?” he cried, sternly and authoritative- 
ly. Then he caught sight of Mike, more ex- 
cited himself, and who had been grinning 
from ear to ear until the sharp reproving 
tones of the doctor's voice had taken the fun 
out of him. He tucked a pad of drawing- 
paper under his pillow, and several lead-pen- 
cils slipped off the counterpane and went 
clattering on the floor as he slipped into a 
position more recumbent. 

Sister Edith came to the rescue quickly. 

‘‘T have given Mike a drawing-pad and 
some pencils, and—he has been busy,” she 
added. 

‘Oh, that’s it. Well,” he said, coming 
back to his ordinary brisk, even cheerful 
tone of voice, ‘‘ let me see Mike’s work.” 

The sketches were collected and passed 
into the doctor’s hands, Mike's keen gray eyes 
watching his new critic over the edge of his 
counterpane, They were ‘ hurrygraphs,” 
many of them mere scratches with the pen- 
cil, done at a lightning rate, but they were 
marvellous likenesses. There was something 
uncommon on them all—touch, feeling,‘‘ go,” 
or what not—even a something uncanny. 
They accounted fairly for the excitement 
which had been created in the ward. They 
were Mike’s best excuse. 

** By Jove!” muttered Durant, sitting down 
on the edge of Mike’s bed. ‘ Ulric Con- 
sterdine was right, after all.” 

Felix Durant examined everything very 
critically, glancing at one or two of the-sit- 
ters to compare them with the sketches, one 
in particular striking him as full of pathos 
and tragedy—a boy of Mike’s age, who had 
been injured at harbor work, and was more 
ill than Mike had ever been, who would pass 
out of life to-morrow, and be shut in by the 
big folding-screen till they carried him away 
for good. 

Mike thought Mr. Durant was frowning at 
this sketch, he looked so grave, and there 
were such furrows in his forehead; and the 
boy said, apologetically: ‘‘He asked me to 
dror him, if yer don’t mind, sir. It was to 
send ’ome to his mother.”’ 

‘‘His mother shall have it,” the surgeon 
said. 

Five minutes afterward he was talking to 
Sister Edith in the corridor without, and be- 
traying more excitement than he was aware of. 

‘*The boy is—is—is a wonder, Sister,” he 
stammered; ‘‘he’s got it in him. Heaven 
only knows what such a boy might turn out 
with proper training. There’s no telling—no 
guessing. Why does not Ulric Consterdine 
answer? I have written to the beggar twice 
already, and he shall have another to-night. 
Why the—” 

‘* Patience. 
the letters.” 

owWhiyt’ 

‘‘He may have travelled further afield; 
he may be ill; he may be coming home to 
us 


Ulric may not have received 


“Tl telegraph.” 
“Yes. We shall know where he is, at any 
rate,” 

A telegram was despatched, and an answer 
same to it, but not from Ulric Consterdine. 

**Gone away. No address left,” some offi 
cial had taken the trouble to reply, and 
there was an end of the matter. 

‘*T shall take this up myself,” said Felix 
Durant, with a very determined expression 
on his face; ‘‘I feel I have got an object iu 
life at last.” 

‘‘Had you not one before?” 

‘‘No. Iam an out-of-the-way sort of man, 
Sister, with nobody to care for me—no one 
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to care for. Always have been, you know,” 
he said, with a laugh. 

‘* Your profession—does not that give you 
an object in life?” she asked. 

‘* Ah! my profession—yes. 
from that.” 

** And as regards the true 
life—” 

‘Oh, pray excuse me; I have an important 
case to see. Good-morning.” And Felix 
Durant beat a hasty retreat. 

It was not destined, however,that the young 
surgeon should pose as a benefactor to Mike 
Garwood; it was to be taken out of his hands 
forever and aye. 

Sampson Kerts, serpentine worker, came 
to see Mike the next visiting day, bringing 
with him Patty, who was not to ‘be kept in 
the background any longer, and who by tears 
and strong argument, and even a little dis- 
play of temper, which fairly astonished her 
guardian, had insisted upon forming one of 
the party. Mike was getting so rapidly well 
then that it was a moot question how long 
he could be kept in that institution with a 
fair excuse for remaining an invalid. Felix 
Durant was anxious for the time to be ex 
tended as long as possible. He was waiting 
for many things; he did not quite know what 
should be the next step; he was anxious con- 
cerning Mike, anxious about the Conster- 
dines—both of the brothers—even anxious as 
to his own plans. 

He made up his mind to write to Rudolph 
Consterdine. “I don’t like the man—all that 
I have heard of him—and I have heard a lot,” 
he said to Sister Edith. ‘“ Many people have 
strange stories to tell of him. Ihave a great 
trouble in keeping civil in his presence; I am 
always bursting with the wish to take him 
down a peg or two, and to let him know in- 
directly that he is not everybody, and that he 
is simply a pompous, purse-proud, insuffer- 
able, bearish old cad; but here goes to write 
him a most respectful epistle.’ 

‘It will do no good, I fear,” 
Edith. 

‘Oh, you think so too?” 

* tee” 

‘Tm exactly of your opinion.” 
‘Then why write?” 


I meant apart 


aim and end of 








said Sister 


‘* Because—well, because you don’t,” he 
confessed. 
‘*T should do more harm than good,” she 


said. ‘‘ Anything that I could say to him 
would prejudice the cause I pleaded for.” 

‘That puzzles me.” 

‘You know—for I have teld you—that he 
married my sister, that it wasn’t a happy 
match, and that husband and wife lived years 
apart from one another.” 

‘Everybody knows that in the town, too.” 

‘And I dare say he hates me now more 
than ever he did my poor sister.” 

‘ Well, here goes for the off chance, at any 
rate,” said Felix Durant, rubbing up his hair 
the wrong way, as he sat before his desk in 
a little room of his own, which was at the 
end of the ground-floor offices and consulting 
rooms. ‘ I:don’t like the job, but I'm going 
to tackle it, for all that.” 

‘* What are you going to say?” 

‘Oh, hanged if I know yet!” he cried, im 
patiently. ‘* You're too quick upon a fellow. 
But I’m going to appeal to his charity, his 
well-known liberal spirit, and so forth, We 
may get at his purse-strings that way.” 

‘You are a diplomatist.” 

**T would not ask him if I had the needful 
myself; if I were a principal instead of a poor 
overworked house-surgeon—if I weren't, in 
fact,” he added, confidentially, ‘‘ precious 
hard up just now, Sister Edith. But, by 
Jingo! I must be harder up than I am to let 
that boy slide.” 

‘Suppose you were to say to Mr. Conster- 
dine—” 

‘* Please don’t,” he said, with a comic ex- 
pression of piteousness which brought one 
of the Sister’s rare smiles to her face—‘‘ don’t 
suggest anything, and disturb the workings 
of a mighty brain. I alws ays hated writing; 
I would mutch rather take a man’s leg off 
than write a letter; but if you prompt me I 
am done for.” 

I will leave you to your own resources, 
Mr. Durant.” 

Sister Edith withdrew. Outside the door 

she smiled again before she went upon her 


way. 
‘Good fellow,” she whispered to herself. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
VISITING DAY. 





WE have already said that Sampson Kerts 
and his adopted daughter, or whatever Patty 
might be considered in the household of the 
Kerts establishment in Pengavissy Cove, had 
come to Pilchardtown to see Mike Garwood. 
It was visiting day at the hospital on the hill 
—a day to be marked by a white stone by 
those who were sick and suffering at the 
shrine of ‘‘Our Lady of Pain.” A harassing 
day for the officials, for sick folk were nu- 
merous, and their friends more numerous 
still. The friends stood in a fair crowd out- 
side the doors, waiting for the hour of ad 
mittance; they streamed all over the premises 
afterward, making for the various wards— 
mothers, futhers, sisters, brothers, friends, 
brother shipmates from the harbor or the 
coasting boats, fellow-workmen, sweethearts 
galore. 

Sampson Kerts and Patty were some time 
in finding the right ward and the right pa- 
tient, but there they were at last, with Mike 
doing the honors of the reception, the stick- 
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ing-plaster removed from his nose and fore- 
head for the first time since his injuries, and 
a scar or two, not at all of an elegant ap- 
pearance, meandering across the upper part 
of his forehead. He was sitting up in a big 
easy-clifir, and he wore the corduroy suit 
with which Uncle Kerts had favored him, 
and which did not fit him very well now. 
Sister Edith had been talking to him, but she 
rose to leave upon the arrival of Sampson 
Kerts and Patty. She looked curiously at 
the serpentine worker, and very wistfully at 
the dark-eyed girl whose hand he held, but 
there was no effusive greeting or recogni- 
tion. Sister Edith had been always in the 
background of the child’s life; and neither 
Sampson Kerts nor Patty knew how closely 
allied the woman in the nun’s dress was to 
‘* Little Speck.” When they had seen her 
last it was some years ago, and she belonged 
not to a religious community; both man and 
maiden had forgotten her appearance; neither 
knew that she had watched them from a dis- 
tance, so that Rudolph Consterdine some day 
should have nothing to complain of, and he 
had already complained, as we are aware. 

Sampson Kerts was glad to see his nephew, 
and Patty shed*a few more tears, but they 
were of joy this time, at the sight of her old 
companion, and at times playmate, when 
play was allowed. Sampson Kerts had an 
odd way of showing his pleasure at Mike’s 
better state of health; but then he was an 
odd man. It was Rudolph Consterdine’s 
opinion, we know, that Sampson Kerts was 
a rude and rough kind of beast, who had no 
sense of etiquette in his whole disposition, 
no consideration, no feelings, no gentleman- 
ly deportment. The ill manners of the ser- 
pentine worker had very much disgusted 
Rudolph twelve months or so ago. 

‘*T've lost a sight of work, Mike—and it’s 
a busy time at Pengavissy now—in traips- 
ing all this way to see you,” was his first ad- 
dress to his nephew. ‘If you had not bolt- 
ed off you'd saved me a heap of trouble and 
expense, and not have got that ugly crack 
in your skull and forehead, and I suppose 
you'll bolt off again after a while, and give 
ine no end of future trouble. It’s in you, 
Mike. The Lord hasn't blessed you with 
stability of character as he has me. You're 
a fly-away sort of chap, and so was your 
mother, and it’s in the blood, Lexpect. But, 
please God, we'll try and bang it out of you 
somehow presently.” 

Mike listened very patiently 
fully. 
said: 

‘It’s very kind o’ yer, 
look-up. 


and respect- 
To this lengthy harangue he only 


uncle, to give us a 
I didn’t deserve it on yer.” 


‘No, you didn’t. But, Mike, I forgive 
you,” be said, laying his broad, sunburnt 


hand upon his nephew’s, which was very 
thin and white now. ‘I ain’t a man to bear 
malice; that’s not like me. I didn’t talk to 
you seriously when I first came to the Smel- 
ters’ Arms—the doctor wouldn’t let me 
‘worry you,’ as he called it—but I thought 
it would comfort you to know you have my 
free forgiveness,” 

‘Thankee,” said Mike, gratefully. 

‘*And you'll come back and stop with us 
and work with us just the same as ever?” 

‘Till he comes—yes.” 

‘Tillwhocomes? What the dickens have 
you got in your head now?” 

‘Till Mr. Consterdine comes, and if he 
will think anything more about me some 
day, as he said he would—yes, oh yes; I'll 
come, and gladly.’ 

‘He wou't think anything more about 
you, boy,” said Mr. Kerts, contemptuously. 
‘He isn’t a bad sort, I know that, but he’s 
fly-away too. And he’s a poor man, I should 
say, and not much of a painter, and not like- 
ly to bother himself with you. Why should 
he? And, after all, you'll do better with me 
than you could ever do with him; and it’s 
pretty plain I can look more closely after 
your immortal soul. He wouldn’t—it isn’t 
in him—and you'll make a good serpentine 
worker too, by-and-by. Ive said before 
you're clever with your fingers, haven’t 1?” 

‘*You have,” said Mike; but he did not 
laugh on this occasion at his own cleverness 
in that direction. That had got him into 
prison before this—he was so very clever! 
—but what might come of his accomplish: 
ment presently, he did not know. He had 
had his dreams of late, and there was light 
upon them and color in them, born of the 

(Continued on page 744, Supplement.) 


AUTUMN BRIDAL TOIL 


See illustration on front page. 


rT stately dress for a bride is of white 

brocade, with a fichu and flounce of crépe 
de Chine and garniture of orange blossoms. 
The skirt has a long train mounted in fan 
pleats at the middle with larger pleats on the 
sides; the front is quite flat far back on the 
hips. At the foot in front is a flounce of 
crépe de Chine gracefully festooned and held 
by small clusters of orange blossoms. The 
corsage is fastened a trifle toward the left 
side, and its ends pass inside the skirt; it is 
gathered on the shoulders and on the chest, 
with a heart-shaped opening filled in with a 
fichu of crépe de Chine. The very long 
sleeves are of embroidered silk done in open 
design, trimmed around the armholes with a 
large double puff. The pointed belt of crépe 
de Chine folds conceals the end of the waist 
and the top of the skirt, and is fastened be- 
hind under a chow of the crape. A spray 
of orange blossoms falls low on the bust. 


UTTE. 


The long veil of silk tulle is fastened on the 
hair by a half-wreath of blossoms. A bou- 
quet of orange flowers is surrounded by a 
frill of old point d’Angleterre, the only lace 
in the toilette. The short gloves are of white 
undressed kid, anc the slippers are made of 
the brocade of the gown. 


PINK AND WHITE WATER-LILY 
BORDER. 
See illustration on page 736. 
1UCH a piece of embroidery as this is in- 
tended to be should not be undertaken 
without a careful observance of all the con 
ditions necessary to its perfection, since, if 
well done, if made as beautiful as it can be, 
or is intended to be, it becomes a choice pos 
session and a fit companion for true art trea- 
sures, Such a piece of embroidery would be- 
come an heirloom which would go from 
mother to daughter; gaining rather than los- 
ing value with time, and carrying with it, 
from generation to generation, lessons in art 
and creative beauty. 

There are two objects or purposes in em 
broidery which should never be confounded 
One is simply decorative effect, something 
intended to be an advantage to or enhance- 
ment of every-day surroundings; the other, 
the creation and perfection of a certain form 


of art. Embroidery as a method or practice 
is the first; embroidery at its highest and 
best is the last. In short, as an art, it is 


simply the substitution of dyed color in 
threads for that of pigments, and of a ground 
in some costly textile, which is to hold its 
place as part of the picture, in place of the 
canvas which is to be covered by the picture. 

J make this explanation in giving direc- 
tions for the use of the ‘‘ Pink and White 
Water-lily ’ design, because the best use of it 
gives scope for the most skilful treatment, 
and for a true and beautiful artistic effect. 

Cost of material or length of time should 
not be taken into account in its production; 
the working of each flower should be a care- 
ful experiment in color, as well as an unmiti- 
gated pleasure, as it is in the nature of /l 
creative art to be. 

The material upon which the design is to 
be worked should be of rich and soft texture. 
Surah, brocade, moiré, or satin would be 
equally appropriate, if the proper tint could 
be found in either. Cream-color, pale water 
green, or a changeable or shot effect which 
would unite two colors, or even a pure white, 
might be used as a ground; but if either 
cream-color or white is chosen, the lilies 
which are intended for white ones will have 
to be slightly tinted with green or rose-color, 
unless one prefers to attempt the lilac or 
blue water-lily, in which case the flowers 
should be worked much paler in tint than 
they are in nature, or they will be out of key 
with the pink ones. 

If only pink and white lilies are attempt- 
ed, about ten shades of color will be needed, 
and these should be two greens, medium 
dark and light, one yellow, cream-color, pure 
white, and a white which has both green and 
gray in its composition, and four shades of 
rose, shading easily from copper to pale rose. 
It will be better to use filo-floss instead of filo 
selle, and Japanese gold-thread of the best 
quality and medium fineness will be required 
for the leaves. 

The stitches may be rather long, as long as 
the curve of the leaf allows, as much more 
lustre is obtained from a long than from a 
sbort stitch; but in using long stitches a per- 
fectly uniform tension must be kept, and 
they must follow the curves with a very reg 
ular sweep. In starting the flower leaves at 
the junction with the stem and centre, the 
needle should be threaded with two colors— 
medium green and copper pink. The two 
will ne utralize each other, and give a warm 
and rich shadow effect. The next spacing 
should also be done with mixed colors, yel 
low and warm rose-color—two threads of 
rose and one of yellow. The third spacing 
may be of pure pink, then pink and cream 
or pink and white, as the effect demands. 
On that part of the flower where there would 
be the highest effect of light, there should be 
a patch of palest pink, or of cream white, or 
in some flowers even pure white, if the gen 
eral color leads up to that. 


The stems should be embroidered with 
olive and copper, singly and mixed, with 


lights of pure yellow-green, or even of pink, 
where they cross over each other and come 
into full light and prominence. 

The leaves are not to be solidly embroid- 
ered, but done in gold outline, following 
carefully the interlacing of the veins, and 
sewing the threads securely down with gold- 
colored silk. 

Wherever the veins end, the thread must 
be cut and pushed through the silk. If the 
cut end is a quarter of an inch in length, and 
the silk thick and solid in weave, it will close 
up about the thread and hold it, so that it 
will not draw back and reappear. 

Where the leaves curl over and show the 
reverse side, a purely Japanese method of 
treatment may be used with very good effect. 
A colored ground for the gold veinings is 
laid by stretching fine diagonal lines of twist- 
ed silk over the width of the turn. The 
nearest thing we have to the Japanese silk 
used in similar work is a fine button-bole 
twist, but it is difficult to procure that which 
is sufficiently fine. 

A space of about a thread’s thickness, or 
even a little more, must be left between the 
lines, and the lines must be of perfectly uni- 
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form tension, fastened at each end by a stitch 
taken back upon itself. 

The color of these turned-over spaces may 
vary one from another, but perhaps the truest 
coloring would be in copper red, with an oc 
casional variation of light green. This is a 
very exact and delicate kind of stitchery, 
and can only be done with the material even 
ly stretched and firmly held in a frame or 
hoop, but so fine a piece of embroidery 
would hardly be undertaken without the 
best appliances, or by one entirely unused to 
methods of embroidery 

After each flower or leaf is finished. and 
before it is removed from the frame, the back 
of it should be lightly brushed with paste or 
even mucilage, and allowed to dry. This 
will stiffen and support the stitches, and pre 
vent contraction in the embroidery. 

The design is given in two parts, 
match at the ends 


which 


CANDACE WHEELER. 


TO SEE OR NOT TO SEE. 
| Sha of us realize the | 
our eyes till we are 
of them 


essing we have in 
about to be deprived 
We often speak of the compara 


tive blessing of the various senses, all but 
musicians, and those whose chief happi 
ness is in music, agreeing that they would 
rather be deaf than blind, a few even going 
so far as to say, and that in the face of the 
well-known content of the blind, that they 
would rather be dead than be blind, if the 


choice lay with themselves. In view of this 
very evident value that we set on our eyes 
is it not singular that we take so little 
care of them? Is it not strange that we so 
heedlessly expose them to all extremes of 
heat and cold, of light and darkness and 
semi-light, by using them under such cir- 
cumstances that we strain them, and disre 


gard and forget them, till all of a sudden the y 
oblige us to remember them with stings of 
pain and blurs of shadow, if no worse? 

Every child is told, from the first reading 
of the first story, to put away the book when 
twilight comes. But every child the 
mother or aunt bending forward for the 
last ray of light on work or paper when 
twilight begins to purple the air and make 
it necessary to strain all the fine nerves 
of the eye in order to distinguish one thread 
or one letter from another. We all know 
that when the body is fatigued, it is not 
merely the back or the but the whole 
body; and if the whole body, then the 
with it, that portion so closely and inti 
mately connected with the brain, the organ 
of all sensation; but, tired out, we throw our- 
selves down and take a book and put the 
eyes at work, the eyes as tired as any of the 
rest of us, and in so doing give the brain also 
more work and more fatigue; or we take up 
the needle and do this bit of fine stitching, 
thinking we are resting everything but our 
fingers meanwhile; and when we are too ill 
to do anything else, we are apt to think we 
are not too ill to write letters, to read a light 
novel, or to look at pictures, and forget that 
the eye has been weakened with all the 
and needs shadow and nothingness—nothing 
ness, if we except mollifying baths and the 
care that a vital organ should always have. 

Just as many of us think it wise to save 
an hour and add it to life by doing a piece 
of sewing in the morning before breakfast, 
or will have our children up and at their 
lessons on an empty stomach, without at all 
recognizing that the body needs refreshment 
before beginning its tasks, and that the eve 
is budly weakened by the effort which calls 
upon it for exertion before the body has 
been strengthened by the morning meal, 
the fact being that nothing should be done, 
neither walking, nor studying, nor sewing, 
till a cracker or a crust has been eaten, or 
one has had the sustenance afforded by a 
glass of milk, or something of the sort. 

Never should we allow any one suffer- 
ing under an enfeebling disease, or recov 
ering from an acute illness, to use the eye at 
all. Never should we disregard the situa 
tion of the windows in our children’s school 
rooms, but forbid the children to be seated 
so that the light falls into the eye from the 
front. Never should we allow a bed to be 
placed so that the light is in the face of the 
sleeper, and always should we make sure 
that the eyes have good night rest by hav 
ing the sleeping-room completely dark, and 
letting any fanciful love of seeing stars or 
moon or sunrise be gratified in another room. 

Nor can mothers be too careful in the 
matter of their children’s studies after night 
fall. They should prevent and forbid as 
much studying then as possible, and when 
the exigencies of our present system of edu 
cation make it absolutely necessary, they 
should provide the fullest and best light to 
be had, never permitting any use of the eyes 
by flickering fire-light, or any uncertain flame; 
and when they detect the first symptom of 
short-sight in a child, they should obtain op- 
tical advice at once, and have the child fitted 
with glasses to relieve the strain. 

When the eyes are in trouble, inflamed, 
or aching, or suffering from a blow, it is of 
all times the time to be most careful, and if 
the trouble is serious in the least, to have 
medical advice, and try no other application 
beforehand than very hot or cold water 
Plentiful bathing, pure water, and pure air, 


sees 


legs, 


eye 


rest, 








good food, just enough work, and all the rest 
it will take, is what the eye needs as much 
as any of the rest of the body for its perfect 
health and the preservation of its power. 
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A RAID ON JAMESTOWN FOR FRESH FOOD.—[SeEeE Pace 741.} 


1. Preferring their Request. _ 2. A Consultation. 3. The King’s Mace-Bearer and Sword-Bearer. 4. Curiosity. 5. Propitiating the Natives. 
6. Dinner in Prospect. 7%. Their dusky Majesties. 8. A hurried Withdrawal. 9. Return to the Boat. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP | 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of | 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
euccess, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty- five cents a bottle.—{Adv.] 

Burnett's Fiavonine Exrracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best.—[{Adv.]} 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breakfast Cocoa | 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


. 

No Chemicals | 
are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
| SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—U. 5S. 
Government Report, Aug. 17, 1889 


BARBOUR’S 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








OVER TEN MILLION PAIRS SOLD. 

THE WARREN FASTENER has a 
ROUNDED RIB around the part which holds 
the stocking, and WILL NOT TEAR the finest 
hose. 


HEB 


} WARRANT 
| AFAR PARTS 


al 





vant 2 


WARREN HOSE SUPPORTERS ARE FOR 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


SALE EVERYWHERE. Ask for them at the 
| stores and BE SURE YOU GET THE WAR- 
| REN, which may be identified by the FAST- 
| ENER which has a ROUNDED RIB on the 
| holding edge s, and is stamped with the word 
WARREN. DO NOT BE DECEIVED by 

Fasteners which appear to have rounded hold- 
ing edges, as the process by which they are 
| made leaves almost a knife edge on the inner 

or holding surface, and they will cut the 

ss 
The Warren is made in a great variety of 
| styles for Ladies, Misses and Children, in SILK 
and COTTON WEBS. 
Illustrated Catalogue of HOSE SUPPORT- 

ERS and CORSET SUBSTITUTES mailed free 

to any address by the manufacturers, 


GEO. FROST & 00., 31 Bedford 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


DO YOU LOVE 
HELIOTROPE? 


THIS SWEET AND DELICATE ODOR IS PER- 
FECTLY REPRODUCED IN THE PERFUME OF 
LAZELL’S 


LY-CO-DINE 


(Reg ee 
Nature’s Own Toilet Powder. 


SAMPLE FREE. 
LAZELL, DALLEY & CoO., 


94 Maiden Lane, New York. 


M°" DE VERTUS SCEURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 


Stays, Belts. 


| In view of the Exhibition the firm “de Vertus” 

has created models of an absolute new character as 
form and stuff. 

It begs to invite its American customers to come 
and look at these novelties. 

The Corset Directoire, which is quite in conformity 
to actual fashion, is a jewel of elegance and graceful- 
ness it will be of this year’s successes. 














For improved and economic cookery use 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


for Beef Tea, Soups, Made Dishes, Sances (Gane, Fish, 
etc.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. Keeps for any length of 
time, and is cheaper and of finer flavor than any other 
atock 


Genuine only with J. von Liebig’s signa- 
ture as above, in blue. One pound of Extract of 
Beef equal to for ty pounds of lean beef. 


FACIALBLEMISHES | 


The it Establishment in 
the World for the treatment of 

Hair and Scalp, Eczema, Moles, 

Warts, Superfluous Hair. = 

oth, Freckle 

Nose, Red Veins, Oily 

Skin, Acne, Pimples, Biack- 

heada, Barber's Itch, Scars, Pit- 

tings, Powder Marks, Bleach- 

ing, Facial Development, Hol- 

low or Sunken Cheeks, etc. 

Consultation free at office orby let- 

ter. 128 page book on all skin and 
Bi agate scalp affections and their treatme mt 
bias fentsealed to any 





address on receipt 0 WHR as ae 
10cts. JOHN i. WooDBU RY, | 
Dermatologist, 125 W. 42d St., New York City. 





NESS & HEAD NOISES gence Ak 

8 INVISIBLE TUBULAR EAR 

"CUSHIONS, by oe heard. "0 om- 

fortable. id by F. HISCOX, 


WooDBURY'S FACIAL SOAP for the 
[Skin and Scalp, at Druggists or by mail, 5O LS ouly, 88 neaeey, Hew Yorks Welte tor book of proofs FREE. 


HAVILAND CHINA AT FIRST HANDS. 


Can be had in Soup, Fish, Oyster, 

; Game, Roast, 

» Cream, or Fruit 

meScets, Plates, 

Teas, and A fter- 
dinner Coffees. 

















SALAD BOWL AND PLATE. 


Shaded colors, with rich gold and color design, eee - FRANK HAVILAND, 


in old rose, olive gray, turquoise green, English re : 
and a beautiful shade of brown maroon. 14 Barclay St., New York City. 





Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 
Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 











| by 


| Sealskins have become more sought after 


| ° . 
own contracts for skins were made early 





| and Hudson’s Bay 





| town 


| the town in which they reside 


| will be sent at the wholesale prices net. 





THE NEW FASHIONS 
FURS. 


Important information for the readers 
of the Bazar. 


A CARD FROM C. C. SHAYNE 


To the Readers of Harper's Bazar: 





Furs have lately been the all-absorb- 
The United | _ 
| Thoroughly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath 
| Absolutely pnreand harmless. Putup in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Hediere, or mailed on receipt of 
Address Dr. I, W. LYON, 88 Maiden 





ing subject of conversation. 
States Government began the excitement 
making a contract with 


new the | 
Trading Company, in which the number 


* 
nS 


of seals to be killed each year was lim- ane, Xi. 


ited to a comparatively small number, 
and the royalty to be paid to the Uni- 
ted States 
This made 





,CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO, 
“CLEANFAST” BI ACK 


STOCKINGS. 


FP, ROBINSON 
DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
Always Reliable. 


CLEANFAST 
‘BLACK STOCKINGS 


Treasury largely increased, 


Sealskins scarce and high; 
but, then, for the same reasons that make 


diamonds fashionable and worth having, | 


value that is 
Fortunately, 


than ever, and have a real 


increasing every year. my 


in the 





season, and by my good-fortune | 


and foresight I am in a position where 


TRADE MARK. 


I can offer my customers (among whom 
I count very many of the Bazar readers) 
an opportunity to purchase for the next 


few weeks genuine Alaska Sealskins, : 

London dyed, at the same prices that For Men, Wome, ald Children. 
prevailed last season. To buy on this mere oF ee 
PS ape ee Ae ES so, Darning Cotton of Our Dye. 
pee is ss an sree as S SEND FOR PRICKE-LIST. 

urchase diamonds or sirable rez 

eee re ee. ere eae ee RETAIL STORES 

estate. NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street ; 
Then, never before has such artistic 218 West 125th Street. 


CHICAGO - - - + 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON ee ae 49 West Street. 


‘SCHSOL. 


all im 


G00D SENSE 


pCR ET Al 


Buckie at Hip for 





skill been shown in fashioning beautiful 
garments for the 








I have all 
the latest styles in shoulder-capes, collars, 


ladies’ wear. 


muffs, boas, lorettes ; in fact, everything | 









new, fashionable, and dressy in Russian 


Sables, Minx, Lynx, 
Astrachan, Persian Lamb, Otter, Beaver, 
and Royal Ermine. I have spared no 
pains or expense in sec uring, through my 
special agents abroad, the very latest de- 


sighs, Many 








of which will be shown in | 
only through garments of 
my own manufacture. 

My new up-town store (124 West 42d 
6th Avenue 
venient to all the 


this country 


St re. B41 pay N.Y. 


‘AGO, Wholesale Western Agis 


CORSETS, 


+, hear 


at 
roy ‘ . ROS 
L road, and con- Feenis BROS, CHL. 


railroads), which was | 
opened last year, 
It 


residents, 


was a phenomenal 
for up- 
out-of-town pur- | 
chasers coming in by the N. Y. Central, 
Harlem, N. Y., N. H., & H., or the West 
Shore R.R., could step over to the store 
and buy a garment and take the next 
New Jersey, Brook- 
lyn, and Staten Island residents still pat- 
ronize the down-town store at 103 Prince 
Street, near Broadway. 


success, was convenient 


while 


train home again. 

7 Send for 

Catalogue 
and 


Price List.\ 
DELSARTE CORSET CO., 
142 West 23d Street, New York. 


Out- 
of-town merchants can secure my goods 


I do not send out any travellers, 


direct, thus saving the 6% usually paid 
to travellers. 





Correspondence 1s invited, 
will be quoted on 
Or, if in New York, 
I shall be pleased to have a call at my 
down-town 


and lowest prices 


wholesale orders. 


store 


| ie “2! Tricopherous 


and factory, and will 
J FOR THE 


show all the new styles in fur garments. 
Ladies who cannot obtain my goods in 
can send 
their orders direct to me, and the goods 












Illustrated Price-List mailed free, 


C.C. —e| 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Sealskin Garments and Fars, 


124 West 42d St. ) 
near 6th Ave. L. ¥ 
f New York. 








quisitely perfumed, re- 

moves a!l impurities from 

Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing ernp- 

tions. diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, and 
of it, steel cooking utensils, each one 
103 Prince St., ER-BREAK” Will not absorb 
near Broadway. grease, will not crack, scale, or break. 





You ean five at home and make more money at work for ua 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREE. Terms Free Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. A 


HAIR & SKIN 
»® An elegant dressing ex- 
ue 
x SF _ the ~ — — 
aT, fmness and gray hair, an 
Se conees the hair to grow 
quickly healing cuts, Serna beniees, sprains, &c. 
All Druggists or by Mail, 50 Cents. 
BARCLAY ah CO., 44 Stone Street, Hew Teck 
stamped out of a solid piece of steel, 
} You want them? Of course you do, 
| “CWEVERBREAK does, Ask for 
Always clean and new. Write for 
| illustrated circular. 
THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O. 
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HARPER’ ‘S BAZAR. 





dd) 
(Or 















ing for it. 





Agencies at which the Equipoise Waist may be found at Retail 








The Agents named in the following list are supposed to cary a stock of the different | 
styles and sizes, and purchasers who patronize them will be as well served as if they ordered 
direct from the factory. Should they not have what you want insist upon their send-| 





te eee 





CUTTER’S 


Best Paragon Frames, 


UMBRELLAS, 


300 Dollars 


PREMIUMS 


w be offered to Purchasers through Hi. C. F. 





J.H.B Bradford u R T. Hotchkis Koc H “ cCOOS Mlustrated 
Massachusetts. Middletown unce, ore rs. otchkiss. 
Roston C. F. Hovey & Co | New Britain : PD. Miller & Co. | Butler . 4 L. Stein & Son. PURE SILK | FA S 4 | 0 N CATA 

“ ale ‘ “| New Haven Howe & Stetson. | Connellsville Dunn. ’ | P 
: SR. it. Stearns & Co. N $. A. Goldsmith. | Corr R. F. Livermore. 
| “ : Jordan, Marsh & Co. | New London. PORES. | LOEEY A Guide of how to buy 
— John G. Ford. | Norwalk. J. L. Ambler & Sons. | Erie - scombell PURE DYE. | : 
ag * "Igaac D. Allen & Co. | Norwich : . Dowe. | Franklin a rT. Campbell. ‘ 

o . Hon LZ. oa Stamford ©. 0. Miller. Greenville . . N. E. Tillotson. | DR Y GOODS | TRUM W Y 

“ < ie Big slow & Co. ey ‘ J. H. Short. | Harrisburg. . _H. Cohen | 
Brockton : 4S dgar & Rey colae, Waterbury ° E. an Turner & Co. | Jolunstown Mrs. Jas. Quinn | i sm 
| Fall ieee i. ‘gar «Reynolds. | wittimantic . H. E. Battey. | Lock Haven G. B. Perkins Last Yy e ars and have them delivered free ofe¢ eaeme w 
le Nichols & F "| Winsted d Wm. Frank. | McKeesport Kam Cc. Hill order amounts to a specified sum t prices guaran- 
| itchburg cnols Tost. | Maine. Meadville . Db. Trawin opener eeOaree ete noee | teed lower than from any othe 4 se in the 
Gloucester . . Fred Allen. 0 ise j 
| Haverhill G.N. Rhodes. | | Augusta * Sw Duan ey eae x Caroline E "Smith, M.D. ublished September 10, 90, and mailed free uv 
| 7 . ve on & van, | Bangor ° urgin. a adelplia application toany one esid r ont-of- list ran 
| Holyoke Ferguson & Logan. : mH Sppiree residing of-town ; listing and 

pn ‘a F. Hall, | Biddeford . J. R. Libby. Mrs. A. A. Smith, 1029 Walnut St. ine biggrin pao; deme 5 ; 
— re * Mre Dore ‘oe | Lewiston Mrs. J. T. Lemont. Pittsburg os. Horne & Co. Cheapest, Best, | mr ~ mi with i t 2000 ithographs and woud-cuts, 
Ce | Portland Owen Moore & Co. | Seranton . eg & Co. everything needed for Ladies’, Gents’, and Children’s 
. B. 


. Mrs. N. L. Wheeler. 


New Bedford 


Detroit 


Miss Belle Niles. 
. Geo. W. Chace. 


Newcomb, Endicott & Co. 





| Skowhegan’ & J. A. Colby. 












Test & Co. | 
‘Mrs. H. Newson. 


Always Cive Satisfaction. wear and adornment ; 


Housekeeping Goods, et: 





r ’ arren J.¥F. Kertcher & Co. 

aunierpent i ear = ag oert Washington Wm. Smith & Son. | TRY TH EM. Ff IMPORTERS 
Northampton * McCallum & Co. Wilkes Barre Jonas Long. : sila 44,1 ‘ : 
|} Salem . . Mrs. L. T. Robinson, Missouri. r T - ‘ 
| coriegnes - es pede § Rimeae City x Y. Smith & Co. JOHN D. Cl T i E R & | 0., e AND 
South Gardner. Mrs L. J. Merritt, Sa . r “ lo J 
Westboro Ki Denham Bros, % “" Mrs. J.D. Ne ee | New ¥ ork. ¥ 

Worcester. . . L.L. Pierce, eteans, Hs Bay Ao ghia ace 

Michigan. Springfield . Chas. H. Heer, D. G. Co. The / RETAILERS 

Battle Creek B. Salisbury & Co. St. Joseph 1€ 


Jackson 


New Hampshire. 
Concord 


W. M. Bennett & Son. 


J. Hazleton & Son. 








Tow neeaé. Wyatt & Young. 
Wm. Barr, D. G. Co. 
mM... sas. 


St. Louis 


Atchison Donald bros. 


7 


(«fy TAqON (Sth Ave. and 20th St., New York. 





| ng pleas vention this paper. 
Emporia Strauss & Schlesinger. || | parcoee 

Dover . . AE Parker, Leavenworth . . Bruns Bros, 1, . Treen 
Franklin Falls... F, H. Gerry. Topeka . Stevenson & Peckham. rHE LATEST 
Manchester . F. W. Fitts. Wichita . Chapman & Walker. 
Nashua ° “H. Cusson & Co. 

Ohio. Miscellaneous. yeape PA A iS N OV 7 LTY 
Akron . - _. John Wolf. Atlanta,'Ga. Mrs. H. A. McLellan, oe . 
Cleveland . i Ww. * Neg k 10 W. Ellis St. 
Columbus . Junn, Taft & Co. Baltimore, Md.. . E.Pohli&C P 
Salem . Chas. ©. Snyder. Black River Falis, Wis. i OSTRIOH FEATHER 
Sandusky Kugel Bros. 


Youngstown .M. McElvey & Co. 


Psi 
Cedar Rapids W. K. Taylor. 
Council Bluffs 
Davenport . 
Des Moines 
Sioux City . 


. August Steffen. 


E. J. Davis.§ 


. Younker Bros. 
Frank A. Moore. 


Boned with Genuine Whale- 
bone. For Ladies, Misses and 
Children. A Corset, a Waist 
and a Corset Cover Combined. 
The Best, Corset Substitute in 
the world. High Neck and Low 


Jones Lumber & Mercantile Co. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Chattanooga, ist we 
)». B. Loveman & Co, 
Colorado finda We ~ 


Lyman & Allen. 


. A. B. Belding. 

Mre W. Lazell, 
& 7 16th St. 
Theo. Hoffman. 


Denver, Col. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


Fast Blacks 


FOR WOMEN’S WEAR 


BOAS 


IN ANY COLOR DESIRED 


n Sheer India Linons 
I cer lia Linons, Manufactured by 


New York. Helena, Mont. . . F. H. Fowles. Fancy Satin Stripes and Plaids JOS. KAUFMANN & CO. 
Binghampton Indianapolis. Ind. L. S. Ayres & Co. —— ‘ : _ ? 
Sisson Bros. & Weldon. penne, See Lace Effects in great variety, 38 Bond Street, New York. 
Brooklyn Mon nen Bros. & Owings. , Buckley & Boyd. b 


.. Higham, 


456 Fulton _ 


Prices 60¢, 75 , $1.75. 82.00, 
2.25, $2.50 and &3.0 


Lincoln, Neb. _— shby & Millspaugh. 
Los Angeles, Cal. . B.F. Coulter. 


The only Boas made with- 


“ . Frederick Loeser & Ce ponee removable witondl Louisville, Ky. ; John C Lewis. WILL NOT CROCK, WILL NOT FADE, out Wise 

. . Weebsiler & Abra ham. r ’ . . . = . 
Buffalo 4 ee3.N. Adam & Co Fitustratea Catalogue mailed § Memphis, Tenn. Bella Levy. IMPROVE BY WASHING. Pe : 
Elmira ey E. D. Drew.f#free to any address by theg Milwaukee, Wis.T. A. Chapman & Co. They are lighter, warmer, 
Hudson . 7 E. F. Parmlee. manufacturers. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Lockport Simon Bier & Son. 
N. Y. City E. J. Denning & Co., 


734 
“  B. Altman & Co. 


| Sixth Aves 


Lord & Tay ~ 


1 "Broadw ay. | 


8S. W. Richa ae 


Broadway. 


GEO. FROST & C0., 


31 Bedford St. - - Boston, Mass. 


om 
Bloomington 
‘airo ° 


Cole Bros. 
C. R. Stuart. 





Minneapolis Dry Goods Co. 
Mont Clair, N.J. Mrs. A. Maynard. 
Montpelier, Vt. L. P. Gleason & Co. 
Nashville, — 
Rosenheim, Bro. & Co. 
Heath & Drake. 
Mrs. M. H. Ober & Co, 
S. P. Morse & Co. 


Newark, xs ze 
Oakland, Cal. 











heaithier than Furs. 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers, 
Only those marked O. K. are genuine 


Sofd only under above Gradte-March. 


* ; ° 
WV. 2 ; Mrs. A. K. 
Miss H. Fre 1 6 W. 23d St. | Chicago ‘Marshal Field & Co. > my Ladies | 
Ss reuc » W. 230 St | “ Mrs. 8. W. P ike, s See ket, 4 4 David Harle y & Co. | i 
a3 75 Madison St. | 


W.1. Allen,2 B, W. l4th St. | 


Jenness Miller Pub. Co., 


363 Fifth Ave. 


“ “ E. J 
Rochester . 


. Bedell, 12 W. l4th St. 


M. H, Ober. | 
Peoria . ° Clarke & Co. 
a ~ gaa ‘ : Wk Pee Quincy rs y Polloe k & Murphy. St. Johnsbury, Vt. a 
Gi: 1 tL Cd Omter. | pms D. J. Stewart. ** "Mrs. W. J. Sanborn. 


D. A. Wightman. 


“ 


National Dress Improvem’t. 
Ass’, 157 Wabash Ave. 
Linn & Scruggs. 

Phelps & Osborne. 


Decatur 
Jacksonville 


Springfie la F. Herndon & Co. 


Portland, Oregon 
Providence, R. I 
B. H. eee 5 | & Co. 


Oss. 


. P. E. Brigham. 


Rutland, Vt 
San Francisco, Cal. Mrs, 








Paul, Minn. Field. Mahler & Co. 


Mackintoshes. 


——— Pennsylvania. Washington, D. ¢ The _— beautiful 
Ansonia ° H. Plumb. | Allegheny . . Boggs & Buhl. Annie K. Humphrey, 10th St. Garments ever seen in 
Bridge port D. M Read & Co. | Allentown ; H. W. Hunsicker. | Wheeling, W.Va 


Hartford ° Geo. O. Sawyer 
i Brown, Thomson & Co 


Meriden . Ives, Upham & Rand. 


If your city or town is not represented in the above list get your dealer to send for a) 
waist ed you, which can be returned if not satisfactory. 





Altoona 
Beaver Fails 
Braddock 


Wm. F. Gable & Co. 
John Paff 


. H. MeCune. 


. M. Snook & Co. 
Woonsocket, R. I. | 
Vv a see & McCarthy. 


| Yankton, 8. D. Martha Cok. 














LORENCE Home Needlework. 


this or any other mar- 
. ) 
Ket. 

Send for Samples and 
directions for Measuring 


BARKER & C0., 





This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. 
Ask your Dealer for it. 


Skeleton Bang, 


Patented Nov. 15, 1887. 





withon;, 





¥ 
y 
: 


> “PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY H ir. A 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to | Nay 
who wear their hair parted. ‘se s 
up, according to size and color. 







’, Feather-light, lifelike, 
.% and beautiful. Al- 
> ways in order, from 
RK $3.00 upwards Co- 

coannt Balm for the 

Complexion, $1.00 
per box. Turkish Rose Leaves for the lips and face, 
$1. _ and $1.50 per bottle. Send for Catalogue 


27 MAIDEN LANE, 


Cor. Nassau Street. 





The 1890 edition of this popular series 

is now ready. It contains 96 pages in- 
structing you in Crochet and Embroidery. up, aocordin 
Each subject | 9am a $2; Hair 8, 

fully illustrat- ‘ sent C.0.D. any w 


the m’'fr for Tiusta Price Li sts 
ed. Itmakes | &. Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’l Music Hall)Chicago 


India - Rubber Goods of 
Every Description. 


ask, with prep’n 










Mention Harper's Bazar. 














a special : = 











» SH shed. 3 b4 West 14th Street, New York. vanes 














feature PRIDE OF THE WEST. aati 
of those rtistie anc 
7 celal « . sas > - eolahrate - practical plans with eati- 
Washa- Special atte ntion is ( alle d to this celebrated brand Getaineueiedl per comand 
ble Cro- of Bleached Muslin, which for fineness and durability is of any extent, from the city lot to 
heted : at lh: hi P - red shor a the laruest country estate. We make 
chete unsurpassed, This cloth is manufactured with great care, ali plans for Land-cape Gurdening subject 
— particularly for Ladies’ Underwear and Gentle- ce creat Sevemhy pdb cen Bg 
Scarfs, men’s Shirts, in 36, 41, and 45 inch widths, and is 6 
‘ - which are guaranteed not to CRACK OR TURN YELLOW. LANDSCAPE | GARDENING 
: ; ‘ ‘ 
the new thing for cnn: ll and are also Inquire for this brand, and take No supstituTE. 606 
worn by ladies. They are made of Corticelli In peeene garments, ask for Pride of the West. j with or without m perintendence, We do this 
+ * . ‘ i. ~ work throughout the Unite atesandCana-~ ff 
or Sette voaet da cate,” eatin vate For sale by all leading retail Dry -Goods dealers in da to the satisfaction of our customers, to 
mailed on rece d ‘ 





to avoid confounding with previous editions. ———_— ww 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass, 





=“ the U ited States. 


\ whom we refer, Write for particulars. 
B. A. ELLIOTT CO., 
. PITTSBURG, 


| om 7 ofie ¢ 7 oe f PA, 
sie wiieay aah co SrRE ine % rat Ve. 
REVOLUTION IN DRESS SHIELDS. | JIVE Cm aod cl Aerpnm 
One of the most troublesome parts of a lady's ap- re —— 
parel is the Dress Shield. They are hot, causing pro- handsomely illustrated ¢ atalogue 
fuse perspiration and annoying odors. Dresses feel for Fall and Winter, containing 
badly on account of -_ py _ - hme _ un- TH M POPULAR g W ‘ oa 3 — ca ana = 
der the arm, and ladies know : = OS f . H F & escriptions of the latest an ost stylish Cor ne 
how much trouble they have ARE E MOST ULA MARK AS A BRI Cloaks, Clothing, Millinery, Shoes, Underwear, Fur 
by their shields constantly rip- nishing Goods, Dry Goods, Tongeetis emery Goods, 
ping out. = eye yo em = bo ngier yy hy oe about Septem- 
overcome all o ese ¢ cul- cae we ) . < p B 
ties, and are the onry Shields Because they are ; = FREE to any address outside FE == 
made that will protect your LOW IN PRICE, of the city upon application. 
derclothing as well as your - eel aie ‘ ae 3 
drome. They are worm tend EQUAL IN STYLES AND COLORINGS TO THE 


to, or underneath, the under- — 
vest with equal comfort, thus 
keeping your corset and cor- 
set-cover sweet and clean 
‘They conform perfectly to the 
shape of the arm, do not wrin- 
kle, and are instantly adjusted. 
We guarantee them absolutely 
impervious, seamless, and can 
be washed as often as desired. 









@ =: 
. 2 
s3 
$5 


Patented 
May 20, 1890. 


perfect Dress Shields made in the world. All sizes, 
Sold by dry-goods dealers everywhere. Mailed to any 
part of the United States on receipt of 88 cents, Send 





Whenever you visit the shops in town, 
Looking for Braid to bind your gown, 
Secure the Clasp, wherever found, 

That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 





: BEST IMPORTED GINGHAMS BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 


Importers, Manufacturers & Retailers, 
Third Ave., cor. 59th Street, 
New YORK City. 


Send your applications now. 


‘SMITH & ANGELL’S 











measure of arm's eye. 
SIGSBEF MFG. CO., Ayer, Mass. 





| 
The Sigabee Shields are the only | 
| 
| 





THE DELICIOUS 


ce, refreshing coolness, and soft beau- 
ty imparted to the skin by Pozzoni’s Powder | 
commend it to all ladies. | 





& Taylor, B. Altman & Co,, Le Boutilier Bros., E. 


B. PRIESTLEY & CO.”’S BLACK DRESS GOODS 
Are made of the purest and best silk and the finest Australian wool. They will wear well 
and look well as long as they last. | 
EVERY YARD IS GUARANTEED TO BE PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY TO THE WEARER, } 
They are put up on the “Varnished Board,” which is the Priestley trade-mark, and for 
additional security are stamped every 5 yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with the manu- 
facturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in gilt letters, 
They are for sale by the principal dealers in the United States, and in New York City by James McCreery & Co., Stern Bros., Lord 
A. Morrison & Son, Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson, and others. 


The 


D> 5Q Best, 


BLACK HOSIERY. 
"SHOPPING } 


IN NEW YORK BY | A 
ment. References. 


lady of superior taste and judg- 
Mas. BOBERTS, No. 50 West 9th Street, New York. 
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FACETIZ. 
THE POET WHO COULD BUT WOULDN'T. 


KNEW a poet dead to fame, 
Beloved of all the Nine, 

Whose lines were never halt nor lame, 
For he ne'er wrote a line. 


He had no thought to wear the bay, 
Nor cared for worldly pelf, 

And wandering on his happy way, 
Sang only to himself. 


Now that he’s gone, his life thread cut, 
His corse ‘neath yonder plot, 
Some call the man inspired; I 
Call him an idi-ot. 
enry Heroert Harkness. 
cnacemmaiijs 
** My nerves are fairly shattered.” 
“That's good. Now throw away the 
you'll be all right.” 





pieces, and 
—— 


“Why did you leave your last place 

“'Th’ missus she throied t’ chate me. 

** How ?” 

“T bruk a little blue vase phwat she called a bit av 
Severes, an’ phin oi said oi'd replace ut, she said 
*twud carst me forthy dolliars. Oi c ud uv got a bigger 
wan wid flowers on ut for fifty cints 

iphones 





‘“*T wish you'd give me that dog, major.’ ” 

“Why, I thonght you didn't like him? 

“Neither Ido. If you'll give him to me I'll shoot 
him, and send you a lock of his tail.” 
auto traph, considering that 
you have no arms,” after having given the 
tres ak twenty-five cents for his signature. 

* Yes,” said the freak. “Iam very mach pleased 
with it myself. The boy that writes’em for me does 
it a great deal better than the one I used to have.” 

iedigibieaiameenes 


“That is a remarkable 
said Silas, 


‘What is he anyhow—a man of science or letters ?” 
**T guess he is a man of letters, He has about thirty 
of ‘em after his name.” 
enchtiniliidbanenans 


He was exceedingly nnromantic, indeed. One might 
say that romance was unk nown to him. 
“My hands are very cold,” she remarked, 
gat on the piazza. 
It was then he proved his lack of romance. 
“Shall we vo into the house ?” he asked. 
exempeanti teem 


as they 





T™ MY. “Look at my top, Jenny! Just look at her 
spin! 

Jenny. ** Why do you call it a ‘her,’ Tommy ?” 

Tommy. “Humph! I guess you couldn’t buy a boy 


for five cents!” 
a en 


“You are charged with —_ g fired this hotel be- 


cause you had been discharg 
But the 


“Yes, your Honor. +y fired me first.” 








= - — 
——> 


% 





——_ 
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enone 


i) 


ibe! iy 





“On, 
*“ TLENDERSON ?’ 
“Yes THAT'S IT.” 





OUR SERVANTS. 


GENTLEMAN OF THE HOUSE. 
BIDDY O'GALWAY. “THE MATE'S WELL 


SIR, I'LL BILE THE NIXT ONE, 
I'D AS LAVE COOK A WELL O° WATER. 








DONE, SIR; 








AFTER STANDING SO LONG 


“Sarna CHEESEBROW'S BOY's GOT BACK. 
THE STANDIN' ARMY FUR FIVE YEARS.” 


“IN THE STANDIN' ARMY FUR FIVE YEARS? WAAL, 


ON HE'LL BE GLAD ENOUGH TER SET DOWN A 


He's BEEN IN 


I RECK- 
SPELL, Now.” 


“Is IT WELL DONE OR RARE, BRIDGET?” 

BUT THE BIG SQUASH HAS A TASTE 
©’ RED YET IN THE MIDDLE AV IT THAT MAY BE TO THE LIKEN O’ SOME AV You. 
FOR SICH A WET THING FOR ROASTIN’ | NIVER SEED THE LIKEs O’, 
WILL I BRING YE A BUCKET O’ THE MELON GRAVY ?” 


BY YOUR LAVE 


’ 


SEVERE. 

Cnourim. “Did you see me play 
tennis this morning, Miss Hic ks?” 
Miss Hioxs. “No, "Mr. De § Sappy. 
Isaw you knoc king the balls around 

with a racket. 


———_>—_—_. 


“Dear me, I hope it ain’t seri- 
ous!” said old Mrs. Bunker. 

** What's the matter 2?” 

“Ethel says in her letter that 
she and her husband had a row on 
the lake Saturday afternoon.’ 

“Pooh! that ain’tr-o-w row. It’s 
r-O-w row.” 

Se 


“What kind of a table do they 
set on the buffet car? 

“Well, the time-table is better ’n 
the table of conte sts they offer you. 
It's more fillin’. 

consti acetone 

“ Ww 
hote 

** He was driven ont. 

. “But I thought he was so popn- 
ur? 

“He was. But he nmpired a 
ball game one day, and awarded 
prizes to ladies who made the best 
fancy-work in the hotel the same 
evening.” 





y did Warren leave the 





>= ____ 


“What did that little French 
girl say when she tasted the 
Vichy ?” 

“She squinted, and cried ‘Oh!” 

“She was right. It was eau.” 


> 


Tracure. “* Why did Cesar hesi- 
tate on the banks of the Rubi- 
con?” 

Bap Boy. 
have any bathing-suit.” 


WHAT IS HER NAME? 


ws Because he didn’t 





BEGINS WITH A “ W.” 


I KNOW IT JUST AS WELL AS I DO MY OWN 


TIME TO GO, 
Alas! I mnst go, there’s a ring round the moon, 
No more with fair Maude may I linger; 
For Maude is the kind of a sweet summer girl 
To liken the moon to her finger. 
a 
“The mails are very badly managed. 
from my wife and daughter for a week 
* Are you sure the fault is not with the females ?” 


I haven’t heard 


a 

Finst Cororen Gentieman (with an air of pride) 
**Dere’s more work in a colored man dan dere is in a 
white one.” 

Srconp Cororep Genturman (reflectively). ‘* Dat’s 
so. But hit looks like hit’s heap harder to git it out 
ob him.” 

Ernex. ** Why, Charlie, 
ing those bine goggles?” 

Cuariie. ** Your beauty is so dazzling, my dear—” 

Engagement announced next day. 


what do you mean by wear- 


quveninntinlipaavonintats 
Jenniz. * What a pretty face! Who is it, dear 2?” 
Mapeée. *“* Why, that’s my latest photograph.” 





NOT A PARLIAME 


VOLUME XXIII, NO. 38. 














REGINS WITH A ‘W.’” 


A BUSINESS OPERATION 
Epitror. ** Here's a fellow who has sent in his firat 
poem.” 
Propnrieror. tun it in, by all means. He is sure 
to buy a hundred copies to se nd to his friends,’ 


“ 


Srranaer (to young man). “ Exe nese me, sir, but are 
you engaged in any active busin vse «2 
Youne Man (puffing a cigarette). 
to the leisure class. I'm a lieutenant in the navy 


‘No, sir; I belong 


a 


Lanprany (at breakfast table). ‘1 see, Mr. Jones, 
your paper says that coffee is very strong at present.” 

CommeErctat Eprror (just sampling a cup), “ Yes; 
but I am inclined to think I was mistaken.” 


—_—@——__—. 


“ Mother,” said the giil. in a confiding tone, ‘do 


you believe that some marriages are made in heaven ? " 
‘Yes, my dear. 

= Because 
seventh year, 
something in that way 


Why ?” said the mother, anxiously. 
I know I've nearly reached my thirty- 
and I would like to look forward to 


NTARIAN. 


*“MR. GREEN RED, MY HUSBAND DONE SAY YOU HAD DEFUNCTED HIM FROM YOU’ POLITICAL 


CLUB. 


HE WANT KNOW WHAT YOU MEAN BY ‘ DEFUNCTED.’” 


“You TELL YOU’ HUSBAN’ HE AIN’T LIABLE TO UNDERSTAN’, FOR DE WORD AM STRICTLY 


PARLIAMENTARY.” 





opemeperacce RIS rte 


Smee 
neater 


ae DE —- . 





es <i GER. 
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CHANGING GUARD. 
See illustration on double page, Supplement. 


MONG the many every-day sights of Lon- 

don life few are more popular, although 
few more Common, than the ceremony of re- 
lieving guard as carried out every morning 
at St. James’s Palace. No doubt thejpand 
that discourses sweet music while ihffone 
tion is going forward has some considérauble 
share in the attraction, but the handsome 
uniforms of the guards,the heavy bear-skins, 
and the automaton-like precision of move- 
ment of the officers and men of this corps 
délite are all keenly appreciated by the in- 
telligent Londoner. 

There is also a certain amount of mystery 
in the proceeding that cannot fail to attract 
the civilian, and the solemnity of the whole 
ceremony,the regularity of the various move- 
ments, and the apparently objectless ma- 
neeuvres that take place, no doubt exercise 
a certain fascination over the non-military 
mind. 

The new guard on marching up is received 
by the old one—*‘ turned out” for the purpose 
—and after the customary salutes both par- 
ties ‘‘stand at ease,” facing one another, while 
the non-commissioned officers relieve the sen- 
tries of the old guard, replacing them by 
some of the new men. The guard-room 
and its appurtenances are then taken over by 
the incoming guard, and, everything having 
been completed, both guards are called to at- 
tention, and the old one marches off to its 
barracks, being saluted with a ‘‘ present arms” 
by the new guard asa final compliment. The 
band departs,and the spectators disperse, mak- 
ing their comments on the way the parade 
has been performed. 


MATCH-MAKING IN KERRY. 
See illustration on page 732. 


N ATCH-MAKING has its pleasures and 

its responsibilities, its conventionalities 
and traditions, the world over, and human | 
nature, whether in the drawing-room on the | 
Avenue or in the cabin in Kerry, if you go | 
deeply down, is very much the same, allow- 
ance being made for circumstances and en- | 
vironment, Pretty Norah resents being | 
treated as a pawn on the chess-board quite as | 
much as though she were a society girl with 
the pick of her set at her feet, and while her | 
mother talks persuasively and caressingly of 
the merits of young Larry, the wooer, bash- 
fully standing apart, the two fathers mean- 
while settling questions of ways and means, 
Norah’s wilful heart strays to a lad more gal- 
lant and debonair than Cary, and the girl's 
eyes and lips say no to the suit pressed upon 
her. Yet probably she will yield to the com- 
bined pleadings of parents and lover, and 
let us hope that she may marry and be happy 
ever after. 





A RAID ON JAMESTOWN FOR 
FRESH FOOD. 


See illustration on page 737 


| use of Packer’s Tar Soap. 





oe scene of our picture is in the neigh- 
borhood of the Cape of Good Hope, and | 
our artist rather humorously depicts the | 
struggles of some hungry marines to obtain | 
fresh provisions after a long period during 
which hardtack and tinned meats have fur- 
nished the ship’s table. The bewilderment | 
of the natives, the solemnity of the grand | 
palaver, the dignity of the swarthy king and | 
queen, and the swift retreat of a terrified | 
officer, aghast at the approach of acoquettish | 
native belle, are successively shown by the | 
clever pencil of the artist. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The 
Daylight 


A steady, white 
and strong 

light. 

A cleanly, simple, 
easily manipulated, 





burner. 


Lamp. | 





These words mean much. 
To learn more, write to 
Daylight Lamp Co., 38 
Park Place, New York, or 
to Craighead & Kintz Co. 
the manufacturers, 33 Bar- 
clay St. 











SA VE THE CHILDREN. 


A child’s food is largely cakes and bread, 
and these articles, when light, sweet, and 


composed of materials free from deleterious | 


substanees, are easily digested, nutritious, 
and wholesome. When these articles are 


made from pure and wholesome baking | 
powder, they are much more healthful and | 


nutritious than when prepared from yeast 
or other leavening agent. 

Persons who have not strong constitutions, 

rowing girls, young children, and many 
adies, are particularly liable to the evil 
effects produced by the adulterants found 
in cheap baking powders. Heartburn and 
the prevalent forms of indigestion are ofien 
traceable solely to their action upon the ali- 
mentary organs. 

The absolute purity and wholesomeness 
of the Royal Baking Powder are unques- 
tioned. 
Government Chemists have put this fact be- 
yond all controversy. Prof. Mott reported 
that the Royal was undoubtedly the purest 
and most reliable baking powder made. 
Prof. Love's report showed it to be of the 
highest strength, while Prof. McMurtrie, 
late Chemist-in-Chief of the U. 8. Agricult- 
ural Department, at Washington, D. C., 
found the Royal the only baking powder free 
from both lime and alum, and absolutely 
pure. 


| new Blood and Skin Purifier and greatest of Humor | 


| and physical suffe ring. 
| gerous Cures made in childhood are permane nt. 
he official reports of the U. S. | 


-BANDY LEGS PREVENTED. 


There should be as much care in the | 


choice of a baking powder as to obtain pure 
milk,or in having a prescription compounded 
from pure drugs and not from poisons. Pure, 
wholesome, and delicious bread and cake 
are assured by the use of the Royal Raking | 
Powder. 








(ut icura 


ni ERY NUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 

4, ot infaney and childhood, whether torturing, dis- 
figuring, itching, burning, scaly, crusted, pimply, or 
Hlotchy, with loss of hair, and every impurity of the 
hlood, whether simple, scrofalous, or hereditary, is 
speedily, permanently, and economically cured by the 
Curtoura Remenies, consisting of Curioura, the 
great Skin Cure. Curtouna Soap, an exquisite Skin 
Purifier and Beautifier, and Cutioura Resonvent, the 


Remedies, when the best physicians and all other rem- 
edies fail. Parents, save your children years of mental 


Begin now. Delays are dan- 


Sold everywhere. Price, Curtovra, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Resorvent, $1. Prepared by Potter Dr ug and 
Che mical Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

_Send for “ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


a Baby's Skin and Scalp purified and beau- -@0 
tified by Cutiou na Soar. ~a 


~ Kidney Pains, Backache, ‘and Muscular Rheu- 
matiam relie ved in one minute by the celebrated 
Curouta Anti-Patn Plaster, 





The PATENT CORSET SHOES 
are recommended by Physi- 
cians and Surgeons for children 
’ learning to walk, and those 
troubled with weak orsprained 
ankles. Send stamp for Cata- 
logue. 


B. NATHAN, 


221 Sixth Avenue, New York. 








Prickly Heat 


Itching, Chafing, Bites and Stings, Sunburn, unpleasant 
perspirations, and irritations of the skin are speedily counteracted by 
‘It is delicious and most refreshing 


for bathing and shampooizg.” 


**For Baby’s Bath, Packer's Tar Soap is preferable to all 
by 


others.” See p. 43 of ‘* Cradle and Nursery’ 


hristine 








No, our Soups 
are not extracts, 
concentrations nor any 
such thing. They need 


excepted. To 
finer in quality than can 
than we feel 


not more 


choice. 





absolutely ready for the, Sle 


erhune 











> 
pared at home is to claim W@ 


The postage on a sample can costs 14 cents for which price we will send one of your 


Green Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken Consommé. P. 
Turtle, Ox-Tail. Tomato. Chicken Gumbo, Froneh } Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, 
| Mutton Broth, V egetable, Beef, Pearl Tapioca. 


| These goods are forsale by Fancy Grocers. 


The Franco-American Food Co., 


42 West Broadway, New York. 





For Sample mention 
the Bazar and send 10 cts., 
stamps. Large Cakes,25 cts. 
All Druggists, or 


The Packer M’f’g Co., 


100 Fulton Street, N 


lerrick. 














Chel iainel 
and put up ready, 
except warming, | 


for the table. 


no diluting. They are 
‘table, warming alone 
that our soups are 
ordinarily be pre- 
a good deal, but 
justified in doing. 





urée of Game, Mul!agatawny, Mock 


They are the best and you want no others. 








~ HONEY DEW CORN 
CANNED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


The Cream of the garden and orchards. Fruits 
packed in extra heavy Syrup. Specialties: 
Corn, Sweet Peas, Stringless Beans, Salad Tomatoes, 
Pitted Red Cherries, Preserved Strawberries, Pre- 
served Raspberries, Gage Plums, Bartlett Pears. Sold 
by fancy grocers generally. Prepared by 

ERIE PRESERVING CO., 
BU FFALO, N. ¥. 


$400 MEDIA (Pa.) MILITARY AC ADEMY: F Boys. 
+ BROOKE HALL; Girls. Circulars free. : 





Sugar 


| 
= 
~ 


O.C- 











Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 
Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


‘LADY! ENTS-—Send for terms. 
VAN oan CORSET CO,, 99 Clinton Place, N.Y. 








Garythers 


CASH'S 
HEMSTITCH 
FRILLING 


FOR 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
WEAR, 
PILLOW SHAMS, &c, 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 





NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT: 
TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


J. & J. CASH, 


92 CREENE ST., N. Y. 





150 Tints. ‘English Enamel. 


= Ready for use, in 

‘. ’ Self-Opening ‘ins. 
Can be applied ke any- 
hone. Inventec by 

Thomas Griffiths, F.C. 
8., M.S.A., original in- 
ventor. All other 
enamel paints are imi- 
tations. For rcenovat- 
ing and decorating 
Furniture, Metal 
Ware, Wicker Work, 
ete. Also for 


Ladies’ Artistic Work 


By mall, 25 and 50 
cents. 


Send for tint cards. 
“Vitros Bath Ena!” 
resists boiling ter. 
POSTACE, !0c. EX 1A. 








60c. pnd $1.00. 
THE ENGLISH ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY, 
10 East 15th Street, New York. 





Rowlands 


- Odonto 


A Rare, Fragrant, non-Gritty Tooth Powder, Whitens 
the Teeth, Prevents and Arrests Decay, Hardens the 
Gums, & Sweetens the Breath. Ask Drauggists for Row- 
land's Odento, of 20 Hatton Garden, London, England. 
TOKOLOGY, : A complete Ladies’ Guide 

150,000 sold. This most 
popular netted! work can only be bought 
of Agents or direct from us. Agents wanted 
in every part of the country. Prepaid for 
$2.75. Sample pages free. 

! Alice B. Stockham & Co.,161 La Salle St., Chicago. 
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Choice a ive fas: Moderate pri pr 
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HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE. 
(Continued from page 735.) 
new hope which the last new friend, Felix 
Durant, had given him. 
‘Very well,” said Kerts. ‘‘ So it’s under- 
stood you're to come back, just as if nothing 
had happened; and if that scum of the 


earth, your father,ever turns up again in 


Pengavissy, I’ll pitch his ugly carcass over 
the cliff into the sea—or my name’s not Sam 
Kerts.” 

Yes, Mike had a sense of humor in him. 
He laughed at this, and Sampson asked if he 
were taking the liberty of laughing at him. 
Patty interposed; she had been an attentive 
listener to Mr. Kerts’s eloquence, but she 
broke in at this juncture: 

‘* It’s se nice to hear Mike laughing again, 
Dad, isn’t it? Weare both very pleased, Mike, 
to hear it,” she said, addressing the patient. 
“ For we both thought, Mike, you were going 
to die; everybody told us you were sure to 
die; and now you're coming back to live with 
us. 
very glad!” 

“T must tell you sumfink fust of all, Uncle 
Kerts,” said Mike, thoughtfully, ‘‘so we can 

o on, fair and straight, till Mr. Ulric comes 
a me.” 

‘* What have you got to tell me?” 

“* Wot L left the Borough for—really. 
didn’t know exactly. 
Bailes came arter me.” 

‘“*T know all about it.” 

** How’s that?” 

‘* Bailes told me at the Smelters’ Arms.” 

** Did he, though? And didn’t he set you 
against me?” 

‘‘No. And when I heard you had been 
to the other Consterdine—the grumpy one, 
Mike—lI was almost proud of you. I— Oh, 
lor!” 

Sampson Kerts collapsed with astonish- 
ment, for close upon him—only a few feet 
away now—was Rudolph Consterdine, with 
his stick under his arm, and his head thrown 
very much back from his chest. Whether 
Rudolph had caught the remark of Sampson 
Kerts or not, it was difficult to guess from 
his grim, impassive countenance. He was 
within ear-shot, and he was not deaf. 

He looked at Kerts and nodded his head; 
he looked at Mike and nodded his head a 
second time; he looked longest and hardest 
and strangest at Patty, and then turned round 
quickly to address some one whom he thought 
was close behind him. Felix Durant was 
there, but he was not looking for him. 

** What is it, Mr. Consterdine,” the surgeon 
asked, however. 

**T—I] thought Miss Kean was with us.” 

‘Sister Edith?” 

“Oh! if you prefer that stupid name—yes. 
Where is she?” 

**T don’t know. Shall I send for her?” 

** Yes—if you will,” said Mr. Consterdine. 

When Sister Edith came into the ward by 
special request and advanced toward Mike’s 
chair, she found her brother-in-law sitting 
on the edge of the bed, talking to Mike, but 
looking hard at Patty still—the girl he had 
seen before at Pengavissy Cove, and taken 
some little notice of. What train of thought 
had given him the clew now it was not dif- 
ficult to guess. Ulric and Wilhelmina Con- 
sterdine had been in the plot against him— 
Edith Kean had owned to that—and Sampson 
Kerts had once told him to mind his own 
business when he had been too curious con- 
cerning Patty’s antecedents—curious without 
being suspicious then. 
up, be turned to her with a quickness not 
habitual to him, his right hand shaking, as 
he pointed to pes 

‘Is that the girl?” he asked, in a hoarse 
voice. “As you hope for salvation, is that 
my child?” 

a 

“I thought as much,” he said. 
glad I have found her.” 


(TO BE OONTINUED.) 


Yer 
Bailes knew—and 


“T—I am 
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From in the 


the “—— little CINDERELLA 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston Turater, Oct. 4, 1883. 
Ben Levy, Eaq., 34 West St. 

N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely 

advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE FISH. 


The Labiache Face Powder is the purest and only 
rfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 
utifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 


receipt of 9% 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., | 
French J 


Perfumers, 84 West St., Boston, Mass, 





And we are both—Dad and I—oh! so | 


As Sister Edith came | 























Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes for more than 
a quarter of acentury. It is used by the United States Government. 


| Endorsed by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 


Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Crean Baking Powder does 
not contain Aimionia, Lime,or Alum. Sold only in Cans, 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. ST. LOUIS. 


UNRIVALLED 
Sweet Perfumes 


for all who 
like delicate and 
concentrated 












SOLD BY ALL 


Druggists, 
Perfumers 
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Bilious & Nervous Disorders 


TO WHICH 
MIEN, WOMEN CHILDREN 
“ u e 
is the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered. Itis the premier Spe- 
cifle tor Weak Stomach, Sick Headache, Impaired 
Digestion, Constipation, Disordered Liver, etc., and 
is found especially efficacious and remedial by ALL sUFFERERS. 

Long pre-eminent for their health-restoring and life-giving proper- 
ties, BEECHAM’S PILLS have an unprecedented demand and 
the Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. PRICE 25 
CENTS PER BOX. 

Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, 
England. B. F. ALLEN CO., Sole agents for the United States, 365 
& 367 Canal St., New York, who (if your druggist does not keep them) 


will mail Bt AM’S PILLS on receipt of price—but inquire first. Please 
mention this publication in ordering. f 


25c. 
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NEW-YORK 


HOUSE HEATING. 
ee" VERY IMPORTANT. 
Don't decide 


Until you have 
seen 


THE GORTON 
BOILER, 


AND READ THEIR 
NEW CATALOGUE, 


SAVES HEALTH, TIME, MONEY, AND PATIENCE. 
BURNS EITHER HARD OR SOFT COAL. 
The Latter without Smoke. 

Call and see for yourself. 

THE GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO., 
34 & 36 West Monroe St., Chicago; 

197-203 Congress St., Boston; 
96 Liberty St., New York. 









Acomplete garment worn under 
the corset or flannels, protecting 
the clothing from perspiration. 
Chi than dress shields, one 





w. Lb. Shoes are war. 
vanted, and every pair has his 





and price ped on 


NO DINNER Sm 


ts Complete without Soup. 
8yUsi"9 Armour’s Beef Extract, 


— you can make delicious 
soup for six persons ata 
total cost of ten cents. 
Armour’s Extract, 
For Soups, Sauces, 
Bouillon or Beef Tea. 


The Strongest, Richest, 
ost Nutritious, 
AND THEREFORE 


: The Most Economicai. 
For Sale By Druggists and Grocers. 


Awarded the Gold Medal, Paris, 1889, 


Crosse & Blackwell’ 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


| 
| 
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$3 SHOE cenfQnen. 


| $5.00 Genuine Hand.-sewed, an elegant an |. 
| ish dress Shoe which commends itself. 
$4.00 Hand-sewed Welt. A fine calf Shoe un- 
equalled for style and durability. 
$350 Goodyear Welt is the standard dress Shoe, 
at a popular price. 
50 Policeman’s Shoe is especially adapted for 
sieoes et 


cx. 
e in Congress, Button and Lace. 


$3 & 582 SHOES cAsés, 


have been most paverenny received since introduced. 
Ask your Dealer, and if he cannot supply you send di- 


rect to factory enclosing advertised price, or a postal for 
order blanks, W. LL. ugias, Brockton, Mass, 


men, farmers, 
m 





Cures Constipation 


GARFIELD TEA cos, constipation 








pair doing the work of six. 
isses’ bust measure, 28-33, § . 
Ladies’ “ = , 1.00 
M. DEWEY, Mofr., 1397, W. Monroe St., Chicago. } AGENTS 
Send Money by P.O. Order. Catalogue Free. WANTED 





Every Mother should read it. 
Mailed free on 


How to Sterilize Milk 
for Infants 
Is the title of a beautiful Pamphlet just published by 


WILMOT CASTLE & CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 
ACQUIRE and RETAIN IT. 
How to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 


Free samples at all druggists or 319 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
meee 








Beautify the Complexion, 
interest to every lady, Mailed (sealed 
aud postpaid) for 10 cts. It contains many hints, testi- 
monials and valuable receipts (easily prepared at home), 
| and shows how to obtain free samples of Cosmetics, 
MADAME LAUTIER, Cosmetic Artiste 
124 West 23d St.. New York City. 
FRAGRANT LOTION PURIFIES AN D 








application. 





PB Rn Wring 
And how they Wear Out the Clothes 1 
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Keane be ‘ection! AG 


‘OU DO YOUR OWN HOUSE WORK, you know 


CoC 
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BEAUTIFIES THE SKIN, Isnota Cosmetic. 
At druggists or by mail, &@ cents, (Mention this Paper.) 


BEAUTY. 





Wringers arel 


when an 
er 
it 


This is not so 









Is Deed. 
ired mach’ , Wrinkles, Blackheads, Pim- 
cranes not nto ei Ne roll a Saves tho clothes and rreckl en. Pittings, Moles and 
wrings le a are ou’ 1 r 
of peesrnen homey sath sre ween, Tole ores cd neteat inerdaved or rodeoct 
Sand hes 6 ee me fe tne Baer dt Never Complexions beautified. The Form 


ANTED oped ; Hair, Brows and Lashes 


and restored. Interesting 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castorla. — 


APPLE :J3L°SSOM: 


_ Z = “a Book (sesied), #c-, with sample Cre- 
Ga “mola Powder 10c. Mme.Velaro, 
414 W. 47th St., N. ¥. City. 


VILLACAB ¥ 


The best Natural Mineral Purgative Water known. 
Stronger effects than any other under smaller volume. 
No smell—no repulsive taste—no after-constipation— 
no gripes, A daily laxative mixed with milk or broth, 
Small bottles, 25 cents. Large bottles, 50 cents, 
Sold by all Leading Druggists. 
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